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Editorial 


OUR RURAL SYMPOSIUM. 


As promised in our September issue we have gathered together the 
opinions and experiences of various, workers as to what has been done, 
and what still further can be accomplished for the three hundred million 
dwellers and workers in rural districts. For many of them the civil 
wars which have desolated China have been peculiarly disastrous to them. 
In addition to the improverishment from the special taxes levied by the 
civil authorities, they have been reduced to pitiful extremities by the 
armies which have devastated their fields, stolen their grain, killed their 
pigs and chickens and commandeered their buffaloes, oxen and farm 
implements. In some cases acknowledgements have been given which 
are practically valueless. 

But there are other needs and losses than the material and economic. 
These Chinese farmers present a challenge to the Christian Church. We 
do not forget the fact that many from the West think of the blue- 
garbed worker in the field as a suitable adjunct to the well-tilled spaces 
which make a picturesque mosaic in the landscape, or simple beings who 
had better be left to their old customs and beliefs. In his “House-boat 
Days in China,” J. O. P. Bland writes how “before all the storm and 
stress of our conflicting creeds, ere the first Roman set foot in Britain, 
these fields had been tilled by men like him over yonder, men who 
dreamed of no world beyond their Middle Kingdom, and asked nothing 
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better of life than to be able to live it after the manner of their fore. 
fathers. I like to think of them peacefully weaving and dyeing their 
celestial cloth, learning to read their musty books, obeying their mothers. 
in-law, and rearing countless saffron broods down long vistas of un- 
counted years what time Europe still lay wallowing in primitive savagery.” 

To appreciate the fact that these farmers are the foundation on 
which the nation rests, as well as the further undoubted fact of their 
wide spread and benumbing superstition and ignorance, should help us 
in turn to appreciate the tremendous task of the church in reclaiming 
this loss of misguided religious motive and misdirected spirituality by 
purifying it with the spirit of the living Christ. It ‘is no human task: 
divine guidance and divine love alone can lead these rural millions from 
darkness into light. May the missionary body and the rural church 
be divinely guided in its challenging task. 

Dean Reisner, who has helped in the arrangement of this symposium, 
introduces the subject in the following paragraphs :— 


THE CHURCH AND CHINA’S RURAL POPULATION. 
JOHN H. REISNER 


China’s greatest strength is in her agricultural population. It 1s 
they who keep the people fed, and clothed and sheltered. It is they who 
produce for the livelihood of all. It is they who are both the foundation 
and superstructure on which and within which the nation abides. China's 
greatest weakness, likewise, is in her rural population. It is they who 
more than any other class are illiterate and superstitious. It is they who 
are tied most closely to the past. It is they who are most inefficient in 
production. The great labor waste of China is because of their numbers. 
They are the deep waters over which the waves of droughts, floods, 
famines, pestilences, wars, literary snobbishness and dishonest officialdom 
roll, and after the storm, they are still the unexpressive depths. China's 
agricultural population is the whole which encompasses all her parts. 
It is the blood source and hence the spiritual and intellectual as well as 


the food source of the cities. It is the primary source of her commerce 
and trade. 


* * * 

These things being so, what of the rural church? What of its in- 
fluence and opportunity to lead in literacy, to dispel superstition and 
replace the evil spirits with a knowledge of and trust in a God that loves 
and that demands goodness and mercy and not sacrifices? What of its 
place in preventing floods, planning against droughts, and mitigating the 
terrors of famine? What of its place in making the fields to bring 
forth larger increase and the countryside a better place to live and be 
content in? Shall the rural church play the role of Priest and Levite, 


| 
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or play the role of the good Samaritan in the every day life and needs 
of the rural people? | 
And if the rural church should consciously launch out in the role 

of good Samaritan, would she lose her own soul, her spiritual meaning 
and message? Undoubtedly many feel so. A commonly accepted point 
of view is that the church’s chiefest and, as many also believe, only, 
purpose is to serve the spiritual needs of the people. Education has 

been accepted as a generally necessary concomitant of evangelism. 
aiunad and trained leaders were absolutely essential to the progress 
of Christianity. Medicine was primarily accepted in the category of 
missionary services, because it was Christ’s command to his apostles 
when he sent them forth two by two to heal the sick as well as to preach, 
and because through medical service, opposition could be most. quickly 
broken down and friendly contacts and converts made. 


* * * 


Only within a few years have appeared here and there in China 
what are known as agricultural missionaries. They now number several 
scores of men. Their nomenclature is unfortunate. The name rural 
workers or rural missionaries would more nearly indicate their missionary 
interests. And why have they been so long in coming, for have they not 
also scriptural sanction? We find Christ, whom the Church strives to 
emulate, fed the five thousand in spite of the consternation of the twelve 
disciples; and in the parable of the judgment, it is clearly evident that 
those who had fed the hungry, had clothed the naked and had given 
drink to the thirsty, had earned their way into the Kingdom of God. 
If schools have been necessary to train men, if hospitals have been 
necessary to heal broken bodies, why not rural services to help in the 
every day things of every day rural life? 

* * * 


What of the rural church pastor? What of our Christian rural 
school teachers? We have been giving our best to the cities. The 
pendulum of missionary interest is now irresistibly swinging toward the 
rural church. In many parts of the so called occupied area the farming 
people are largely untouched by the Gospel. In other parts of China, 
the work of missions has been largely in the rural districts. But, in the 
main, the strictly rural field of China is very much an uncharted sea. 
The rural gods still flauntingly dominate the countryside. 

* * * 


After a hundred and more years of missionary work, we find only 
one theological seminary with a specially trained teacher devoting his 
time to the special problems of the rural church. None of the Bible 
schools that we know of give any specialized training to men who are 
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to serve in the country and so far as we can learn, there is not a Christiay 
training center for teachers that claims the full time of a specialist in 
rural education. 

We hear much of missionary statesmanship, of missionary strategy. 
On the basis of training centers for rural workers, to which we have 
been sending our very best both of students and teachers, and where 
future rural leaders are being trained directly and specifically for country 
service, statesmanship seems to have been absent. We have been cul. 
tivating the rural church too much as a “catch crop,’”’ rather than as 
the big harvest. Even though missionary statesmanship seems to have 
failed the rural church, it is not too late to call up missionary strategy 
and by enlarging objectives and realigning our forces, by equipping them 
with the modern arms which the rural sciences have placed within reach, 
gain the Christian objective of a living, serving, indigenous church. By 
enlarged objective is meant the training of ministers rather than 
preachers for the rural church; by preachers meaning those who only 
preach, by ministers meaning those who, in addition to being able to 
preach, are equipped to inspire their parishioners with Christian ideals 
of rural service and lead intelligently in instituting ways and means by 
which the rural community may exert its own powers for progress. 
The country church should hold itself responsible for the great ideals of 
community life as well as of personal character. 


* * 


The Missionary Church needs to prepare itself consciously and 
courageously for a high place in rural leadership. It needs also to make 
up lost time in the attainment of this end. Urban ideas must no longer 
so largely dominate the work of the missions and the great Church of 
Christ in China. The environment of training centers supplying rural 
workers must be in line with purposes for which they were created. 
Rural life must permeate the whole setting and not be relegated to a 
minor place off stage. 
Such centers should provide a training that will develop pride in 
practical manual accomplishments; that will interpret the mysteries of 
the soil and explain the oped a useful crop production; that will give 
these future country leaders a knowledge of such powerful rural economic 
and social institutions as, for instance, the twentieth century co-operative 
organizations. The church should provide a training that will firmly 
implant ideals of a better rural life and send forth men into the country 
that believe in a great future right here on earth, in China, as well as 
in the life to come for those who now plant and hoe and water and 
harvest under the eyes of evil spirits as their forefathers have done 
these many years and generations past. We want a training that has 
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envisaged not only a God of love, but the Christ as a patient, loving, 
forgiving, beseeching and healing Saviour who came to fulfil and serve 
in practical ways. Exegeses, learned interpretations, introductions and 
much that is now required in our training centers somehow seem foreign 
to the rugged and simple needs of rugged and simple minded rural China. 


* * * 


Where will the Church find this lowly tiller of the soil? In the 
fields, in the home, along the road, on the market and in the tea shop. 
Once or twice a year he may go to the temple, possibly to the theatre. 
The monotony of his life is broken by inevitable death, an occasional 
wedding, the annual festivals and New Year, when meat and wine add 
variety to the simplest daily fare. There are taxes to be paid by all; 
debts by the less fortunate. No newspapers, no mental stimulus, no 
intellectual interests; idle a large share of his time through no fault of 
his own, surrounded by deadening monotony, beset by temptations, often 
times with a deep desire for better conditions of living; religious learning 
stultified by fearful spirits and superstitious rites. Happy with- 
all if the gods prosper him; a large capacity to meet misfortune, and 
seemingly contented with little. The Church must go to him where he 
is; not where it would like to find him. Let the pastor associate himself 
intelligently, sympathetically and helpfully with the daily life of his 
people in a way that will secure their confidence and respect, and they 
will attend his services and accept his spiritual ministrations. 


* * * 


China’s rural millions constitute the great present day challenge to 
the Christian Church in China. We should put that challenge up to 
China’s best young men and young women. The resources of the whole 
Christian movement must be more consciously and definitely focussed 
on the rural population. We need a rural approach, we need rural 
training centers for rural teachers and preachers that will exalt the 
opportunities for country service. We need to know how to bring 
help to bear on the farmers’ problems. We need to cure their diseases 
as we have been doing for the people who live in the cities. We need 
to teach preventive medicine. We need to educate both young and old. 
We want a ministry that will make Christ intelligible to the simplest 
countryman. We want a rurally minded ministry that has high ideals 
for Chinese rural life and that will give Christ to these milliond in ways 
they can understand and in lives of service they can emulate. We want 
a rural church that will stand in the community as the embodiment of 
the spirit of the Servant that served every need, even of these ‘east. 

Behold the fields white unto harvest! Let there be sickles as well 
as intelligence to garner it, 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


In our last issue we said that it was difficult to know what to say 
with regard to the coup d’etat in Peking. Many things have happene 
since then, but it is difficult to indicate the exact position of affairs and 
still more difficult to make deductions and predictions. One complicat. 
ing factor is the attitude of the Yangtse tuchuns who have drafted ; 
scheme of independent rule for Central China. It would appear that 
General Wu Pei-fu, who has gone up the Yangtse, is in agreement with 
them and also plans a campaign against General Feng Yu-hsiang. This 
seems to put off still further the possibility of the unification of China 
One encouraging item of news is the fact that Marshal Tuan Chi-j 
has arrived in Peking and has assumed the position of Provincial Chief 
Executive. 

The prayers of our readers are asked for the coming conferences 
of the leaders of the Government in Peking and for the later probable 
National Assembly at which all provinces will be represented. Whilst 
distressed at the further trouble from which China is suffering we can 
recognise in the new situation a call for prayer and sympathy, and possible 
opportunity for service. 


MISUNDERSTANDING AND MISINTERPRETATION. 


The critical and reproachful attitude of many thinking Chinese to- 
ward General Feng, referred to in our last issue, has continued and is 
not to be wondered at, as in the trend of Chinese character the cor- 
servative and monarchical types of mind have to be taken into account 
and the man with reverence for past traditions looks askance at such 
drastic action as General Feng found necessary. But whilst expecting 
misunderstanding on the part of the Chinese, we have been surprised at 
the hostile attitude of many members of the foreign community and 
some sections of the foreign press towards General Feng and his 
associates (particularly those who are avowedly Christian). We have 
spoken with one eye-witness of the entry of General Feng’s troops into 
Peking and he has nothing but praise for the orderliness and discipline 
which characterised the movements, and the absence of looting and licence 
' on the part of the soldiers. We know that. General Feng has refused 
to make profit on civil war, and that he and his soldiers have lived on 
the cheapest rice and mijlet rather than live off the poor people. His 
soldiers have in times of need succoured the people and by constructive 
effort improved the living conditions and future prospects of the farmers. 
We have heard from eye-witnesses of the outrages by the other type of 
soldiers in Central China, and naturally felt that in General Feng who 
had worked such wonders, the strong man had been found for whom 
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we had been hoping and praying. But those of the foreign communities 
who have also been hoping for a Mussolini, are calling General Feng 
a traitor and a renegade. They gloat over unfavorable comments such 
as that “General Feng is one of the trickiest Chinese leaders who is 
making the most of a difficult situation.” A heading ina recent morning 
paper reads: “More of General Feng’s Strategy,” and an illustrated 
journal up North has a picture of “a train looted by Feng Yu-hsiang’s 
men.” The removal of the Imperial family from the Palace has also 
been bitterly criticised; but in view of the consideration that family has 
received and the handsome annuities they receive (certainly reduced 
from ‘$4,000,000 a year, but more likely to go almost as far under an 
honest administration) we see a;wonderful advance from the treatment 
the survivors of former dynasties have received. 

Chinese Christians, even when Generals, are human, and criticism 
is to be expected. But it should be honest. “Faithful are the wounds 
of a friend”; but we fear there has been criticism that has proceeded 
from prejudice, or possibly, from lack of understanding and knowledge. 


JUBILEE OF BISHOP SCOTT. 


We would join in the congratulations which have been tendered 
the Right Reverend C. P. Scott, D.D., on the completion of his fifty 
years work in China. As particulars have appeared in the daily news- 
papers of the observance in the Peking Cathedral on October 26th we 
would simply add the following facts culled from the “Chinese 
Churchman.” 


Charles Perry Scott was born in England on June 27th, 1847. He was 
educated at Charterhouse and Cambridge, where he won distinction as a 
scholar and an athlete. In 1870 he was ordained in London and served at 
St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. In 1872 Mr. Scott decided to offer as a foreign 
missionary and in 1874 he and one friend started for Chefoo as the re- 
presentatives of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in China. 
There he first lived in the home of Dr. Nevius of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, learning the language and the methods of work. In the winter 
of 1878 he went to Shansi to‘help in relieving the great three years’ famine. 
In 1880 Mr. Scott was consecrated as the first bishop of the new diocese of 
North China. 

The work of Bishop Scott’s Diocese was not very large before 1900, 
and in that year it was all broken up; three foreign clergy and many Chinese 
were killed, and much property was destroyed in Peking and the country. 
Bishop Scott refused to take indemnities for the property destroyed. But 
since then the work in the country and in the Peking schools of the mission 
has been steadily growing. But the true greatness of Bishop Scott’s work 
as Bishop in North China was its quality rather than its quantity. 

Bishop Scott continued his episcopacy till 1913, when he resigned, to 
be succeeded the following year by his former right hand man, Dr. F. L. 
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Norris. Though he has resigned, he still lives on in his old diocese and 
helps in its work. Those who know him, the spiritual basis on which he 
built his life and his mission’s work, and the patience. with which he returned 
to rebuild a life’s work after 1900, will always remember one. text of 
Scripture as expressing his faith: “Not by might nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord.” | 


THE RETIREMENT OF REV. J. A. B. COOK. 


Many of our readers during the past forty-three years have enjoyed 
the hospitality of Rev. J. A. B. Cook whilst passing through Singapore. 
They will be interested in hearing that he intends to retire at the end of 
the present year. Our prayerful good wishes follow him into his 
retirement. His departure, after so long an experience in the Straits 
Settlements, will be felt as a loss. He has always been a willing helper 
of the Straits Chinese Church, even though his own work was primarily 


with the Chinese-speaking congregations. 


THE LATE REV. C. E. DARWENT. 


The last issue of the year would be incomplete without a reference 
to the Rev. C. E. Darwent who died suddenly on the morning of October 
12th. As pastor for twenty years of Union Church, Shanghai, and 
later of Union Church, Tientsin, and also through the sermons published 
in the “North China Daily News” for sixteen years, Mr. Darwent was 
well known to a wide circle of appreciative friends in many parts of 
China. His loving and masterly acquaintance with the Bible and the 
freshness and originality with which he uttered his living message made 
him always a welcome preacher. Holding on to the great verities of 
our faith he was at the same time in sympathetic touch with all move- 
ments of thought. In a unique manner Mr. Darwent served both the 
business community and the missionary body. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY. 


In our China Field department will be found a short notice of the 
Christian Literature Society’s annual meeting. We are very glad to 
welcome the Rev. T. W. Lister and Bishop Boaz. The latter spoke 
very effectively of the opportunity afforded by the new national con- 
sciousness. He also showed how Christianity cannot be reduced to 
a system of ethics, and warned against the spirit of compromise which 
was creeping into China regarding Christianity. 


; Our “NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS” APPEAR AFTER WORLD FIELD. 
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The Conditions for the Birth of an Indigenous 
Chinese Church* 


SIDNEY G. PEILL 


IT] is hardly ‘necessary to emphasize the importance of this subject. 


It is the problem at the bottom of all other problems, whether 


yed political, social, philanthropic, educational, or evangelistic. The 
re, Church in the West has started movements along all these lines 
of in China, but she cannot indefinitely expand them, and carry them on 
his to the end of time. It is to a strong indigenous church that we must 
its look to be the mainspring for all these beneficial activities in the future, 
er just as she has been in the past in western lands. 
ily After the Boxer outbreak it became obvious to everyone that the 
enemy of the Church was strongly entrenched in the ignorance of the 
‘political and intellectual leaders of the nation. The heavy artillery of 
western education, and the high explosive of modern literature, were 
immediately brought to bear upon this stronghold, and great has been 
- the downfall thereof. But now the time has come for a resumption 
™ of the original field campaign in full force; not indeed abandoning 
id the artillery, but concentrating far more attention for the time being 
d upon the attack by infantry. The word is suggestive, for it is indeed 
¥ by the very babes of the church that the next victory will be won, and 
f the main purpose of this article, is to show, how they can be armed 
equipped to win it. 
e We hear much about the indigenous church, how it should be 
f conducted, and what fruits it will produce, but too little attention has 
i been given to the question of how that church itself is to be produced. 
e _ It is probably now no longer necessary to emphasize the two great 


controlling factors of the problem before us, in its wider issues, namely, 
(1) diffusion on the one hand, and (2) illiteracy on the other. 


1. The diffuseness of the task. How can 300,000,000 illiterate 
people, living in widely scattered villages and hamlets, be approached, 
evangelized, and brought under Christian influence, proceeding from 
churches in their midst? Must we have 1,000,000 salaried Christian 
workers to do it in one generation, at the rate of one convert per worker 
per annum? (A recent C.C.C. estimate of the rate of progress along 
present lines of work.) It is no use saying that the unsalaried workers 


* Résumé of a paper read to the North China District Committee of the London 
Mission in July, 1923 


Nore.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
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will effect the desired result, for the results of their labours are included 
in the above calculation. It is equally useless to say, that the general 
spread of enlightenment through education will do what is required, 
for the numbers of village schools have not been increasing of late, 
and enlightenment does not seem to be spreading out into the villages 
as one might have hoped it would. The movement of the population in 
general is from the villages to the cities rather than from the cities to 
the villages, and education does not necessarily produce church members, 
or even Christaan believers. The peasants who move into the cities move 
into the conditions where they are far harder to reach, with less leisure 
time, and less leisure of mind, to attend to anything but their daily occupa- 
tion. Moveover they are only a small proportion of the whole, and a 
proportion which never can be great, because China can never become an 
industrial nation like England or Belgium, for the simple reason that the 
rest of the world could never provide her with an adequate supply of food 
and raw material. Occasional preaching in fairs at large centres may 
indeed prepare a reception for the Gospel, beyond the city walls, but it 
can never do deep enough work to establish living churches. It is 
therefore in the villages that the problem must be solved, not in the 
cities, and a church whose stronghold is in a few large cities, but whose 
existence is scarcely appreciable amongst the vast agricultural population 
can make no convincing claim to be the indigenous church of China. 


2. Ilhteracy as a controlling factor. The appalling problem of 
illiteracy, and its general bearings on the situation, have now become fairly 
familiar to most of us who have any interest in missionary subjects. 
Even if it were possible to bring in large numbers of illiterate believers 
without teaching them to read the Scriptures, it would be quite impossible 
to build up a strong indigenous church out of such unsatisfactory material; 
but the writer hopes to show that one of the most effective ways of 
bringing in believers is first to teach people to read the Scriptures, and 
that believers brought in this way constitute a far more promising 
material for the Spirit of God to work upon. For a church must not 
be thought of in China as depending for its existence upon a settled 
pastor, or even a system of church councils, but upon the word of Truth 
and the guidance of the Spirit. The indigenous church of China there- 
fore, must for its very life be able to read the New Testament for itself, 
from the start, and money spent in enabling it to do so, and in providing 
it with suitable literature, is far more wisely used than in paying for 
pastors and church buildings. 


Any suggestion therefore as to how the conditions may be fulfilled 
for bringing a strong indigenous church into existence, in China as she 
really is, must take these two vital factors into consideration. The 
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church must be rooted in tens of thousands of villages, and its members 
must be enabled to read, and provided with the literature that they need 
in a form in which they can read and understand it. | 

This brings out another factor which is just beginning to be 
appreciated. It is not only necessary to produce books which illiterate 
people can rapidly be taught to read, but such books must be couched 
in language which is suited to the intelligence of the readers, and 
which can be understood by them immediately without any oral in- 
terpretation. Unfamiliar ideas of course must be introduced, but the 
literature which introduces the ideas must itself make those ideas im- 
telligible to the readers. li the readers of the literature provided must 
be dependent for its interpretation upon evangelists and teachers, the 
solution of the problem will be as far as ever removed from our horizon. 
Even in Chihli Province, it is only necessary to read aloud a page or two 
from any Mandarin book to the average illiterate villager, in order to 
experience a rude awakening to the fact that such Mandarin is un- 
intelligible to the average Chinese man, not to mention the women. 
Here and there, of course, there are whole sentences which can be 
understood, but how many sentences on every page are rendered un- 
intelligible to these people by the use of words and phrases which only 
those who have been to school can understand—not because the ideas 
are unfamiliar, but because the phraseology is strange to their untaught 
ears. Any sentence which is unintelligible to the ear is equally un- 
intelligible to the eye in books printed in Romanised or phonetic. 

It is true of course that there are thousands of illiterate church 
members who can understand what they hear when familiar passages 
from the Bible are read aloud to them. But these are people who, 
though illiterate, have heard many sermons and explanations. The 
problem with which we are faced does not permit us to hope for such 
favours being vouchszfed to the millions yet untaught. Beginners must 
at least be supplied with gospels and portions which they can read in 
their own everyday language, and not only so, but the ideas contained 
in those passages which are not self-evident when plainly worded must 
be explained in books and leaflets which employ the ordinary colloquial 
of the province, or group of provinces, to which the readers belong. 

In all other branches of propaganda it is recognized that nothing 
worth while can be accomplished without literature, and the history of 
the Church in other lands brings plainly to the fore what has been the 
reward when the Scriptures have been made available, and still more 
when explanations have been added, in language “‘understanded of the 
people.” In China we have been concentrating all our literary efforts 
on reaching the educated and semi-educated tenth or twentieth of the 
population. Practically nothing has been done for the masses who 
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will never be able to understand the language of our peentions until 
they have made a beginning on simpler lines. 

Literature alone can never meet the need, but the need can never 
be met without literature adapted to the actual requirements of the 
masses. 

What has been said refers of course to the language that must be 
employed, whatever the form in which it is printed. It would be out 
of place in this article to enter into a long controversy as to the best 
method of printing the books that are to be employed. But the writer, 
who was mainly responsible some years ago for calling general attention 
to the value of phonetic literature, may be pardoned for making a slight 
digression at this point. It was admitted that he had proved his point, 
but it was unfortunately assumed that one system of phonetic would 
do about as well as another, and that the result of experience in methods 
of teaching might be ignored with impunity. The result has been felt 
by many to be somewhat disappointing. On the other hand the writer’s 
own experience now for many years, and that of all his colleagues, bears 
him out in the statement that there need have been no disappointment, 
and that many more might have been using phonetic with enthusiasm, 
who now remain indifferent. It is not that it is really difficult to teach 
illiterate people to read any system of phonetic Chinese, or to succeed 
with any of the methods of teaching which have been suggested, but 
when the problem is viewed as a whole, the necessity for employing the 
most rapid and effective system available, and the most rapid method of 
teaching it, becomes plainly axiomatic. 

From what has been said it would appear that the problem we are 
faced with cannot be satisfactorily solved without the creation of an 
entirely new literature. A small beginning has been made in the pre- 


paration of such literature, and high hopes are entertained of the 


possibilities latent within it; but in the meantime, by studied concentra- 
tion upon essentials, a useful beginning has been made with literature 
already available. 

It is to this studied concentration upon essentials that reference 
must now be made before describing experiments which embody a 
solution offered of the problem that has been stated. The battle before 
us is'a battle of the infantry. There is no possibility of victory without 
their aid, and everything depends upon their proper equipment for the 
conflict. The weapon is the “Sword of Truth,” and a certain irreducible 
minimum of Christian truth, in a wholly communicable form, must be 
made wholly familiar to a small group of men and women in every little 
group of villages. In most cases these will necessarily be illiterate 
peasants, who have, however, been taught to read in the shortest possible 
time, by the simplest possible method, which they in turn can use in 
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teaching others to read. By teaching these people to read, by making 
them perfectly at home in carefully selected and progressively arranged 
representative passages from all parts of the New Testament, and by 
placing the New Testament in phonetic in their hands, a future of 
unimaginable mental and spiritual development is opened up to them, 
and the simplicity of the method, and the shortness of the time in which 
the task can be accomplished, not only enable any worker to reach many 
villages in the course of a year, but also fit every learner to become-a 
teacher of his fellows as soon as he himself has been taught. 


*The experiment upon which the suggested solution 1s based. 
This method has been tested out on practically virgin soil, in a district 
in North China which goes by the name of “The forty-eight villages.” 
Any method of course must depend for its success upon the man who 
puts it into execution, quite as much as upon the inherent merits of the 
plan, and in this instance the credit for success under God’s blessing 
is due to the enthusiasm and ability of the Chinese evangelist who was 
entrusted with the work. The method of procedure may be roughly 
divided into three stages. 

The first stage is largely a. business proposition, which: in ‘this 
case was made possible by the generosity of a friend in England. The 
«vangelist visited every village in the proposed field of operations, 
carrying a blackboard with him, and explaining how it was proposed 
to teach anyone to read who cared to learn. He got the people to elect 
twelve men, each representing a group of villages, and these delegates 
were invited to the central mission station for a month, all expenses 
paid. During that time they were taught to read, and a vigorous attempt 
was made to interest them in the propaganda by members of the foreign 
staff, services being held for them at which attendance was optional. All 
attended the meetings, and all registered their names as enquirers before 
the month was up. These men were now offered 50 cents Mex. per 
head for every adult taught to read so as to pass a reading test in a 
book not previously studied. The period was strictly limited to three 
months, and no-return was permitted to any village in which classes had 
been held. 

_ The result was that in three months, in an area comprising over 50 
villages, nearly 1,000. persons learned to read. Of these some 600 
‘adult men, all illiterate, passed the test, reading simple sentences at 
sight in an intelligible fashion. More than 300 of these voluntarily 
‘enrolled as enquirers, a new kind of “enquirer” with an_ intelligent 
conception, derived from the little lesson book from which they learned 
to read, of the subject under enquiry. 


* The first experiment has been referred to in a recent publication (“In China Now.”) 
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The money spent in securing these enquirers could hardly have been 
more economically used by any other method. 

The second stage is of course a far more difficult undertaking 
involving spiritual qualifications which cannot be found on the spot, or 
hired with any money. The staff available for this purpose is extremely 
small, and progress has necessarily been slower, but a most encouraging 
beginning has been made. Many of these enquirers have become familiar 
with representative passages from all parts of the New Testament, and 
not a few we venture to think have been brought into living touch with 
the Saviour. These of course, constitute but a small percentage of the 
population of that region, but others are gathering round them, and 
already in five villages there are groups of men meeting regularly 
every evening (except in the busiest season) to pray and sing 
tegether, and to continue their study of the New Testament. In 
practically every village there are one or two who are continuing 
their reading of the New Testament, besides many more who gladly 
gather to listen whenever the evangelist has time to go and help 
them. Had they a supply of suitable literature, in colloquial 
language, they would already be largely independent of such visits. 
Given one man in a village who is thoroughly converted, and 
sufficiently instructed in the meaning of what he reads, given a few 
more already interested, and with some preliminary ideas of what the 
new teaching is about,—there you have the wood, the kindlings, and 
the lighted match; a living growing church may be born and grow and 
flourish, even if no outside aid ever reaches it again. 

The third stage has scarcely begun. Once more the artillery must 
be brought to bear—at long range, through the post. Spiritual guidance, 
church organization, hygienic and general enlightenment, social and 
industrial reform, all can be inaugurated and continued by means of 
books, magazines, and letters, but these of course must be written in 
the language spoken by the people, and in simple phonetic script. By 
these means the Christians will automatically become the men of light 
and leading in the community, and what has been done for the men can 
be done for the women also. 


The second experiment. The limitations of space forbid description 
of details of another experiment on the women’s side of the problem. 
Suffice it to say that a village church has now been for some years in 
existence which was established by the blessing of God, upon the efforts 
ot one illiterate girl, working along the above general lines, without the 
expenditure of any mission money or special funds whatsoever. 
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The Rural Church* 


G. W. GROFF 


WHE subject before us is of vital importance both to the life of 
1 China and to the Church of Christ in China. In order to 

approach the subject sympathetically each of us must analyse 
| our own experiences, from childhood to our most recent service, 
and ask ourselves to what extent do we really know the country, and 
to what extent are we qualified to plan for country work. Therefore, 
at the very beginning of our consideration, let me ask a few very 
personal questions. 


1. How many of us here were born in the country or spefit our 
early life, to 12 or 16 years of age, there? By the country I mean a 
strictly rural atmosphere, or in a country town of not more than 5,000 


people. 


2. I might make this question a little more real, and my analysis 
of the proportion of true farmers here present a little more accurate, 
if 1 ask: How many here present have ever ridden upon the back of a 
water buffalo or yellow cow, or have served as a laborer in a field of 
ripened grain or any agricultural crop? 

3. My third question should possibly bring more response. How 
many of you, in your Christian experience, have served a rural church 
or school, either permanently or temporarily, and feel that you understand 
the peculiar conditions and needs of a country parish? 


We are now ready sympathetically to consider our subject. I take 
it that there is not any question in our minds that the practical problems 
of the rural church and those of the city church are as different as the 
city is different from the country. The chief struggle of the Church 
of Christ is against sin, and sin is cunning and appears in many forms. 
The Bible records that God placed the first man in a Garden and I 
cannot keep from the thought that God would have man remain very 
largely in the country, or at least in suburban surroundings, where he 
can be close to God’s creatures of the earth, and where he can learn to 
know more intimately the trees and flowers, and even produce by the 
sweat of his brow, at least in part, his own food. Certainly the 
countryman has many more things to draw him close to God than has 
the city man. But we must not forget that sin also first met man in 


* An address delivered before the Kwangtung Divisional Council of the Church 
of Christ in China, July 2, 1924. It embodies, in large part, the thoughts and recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Agricultural Education of the China Christian 
Educational Association and of the Rural Church Committee of the National 
Christian. Councit. 
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the Garden, and countryman and city man are both alike subjected to 
great temptations and are in need of the redeeming friendship of the 
Spirit of Jesus. The Church of Christ has fully as great responsibilities 
in the country as it has in the city. Any drawing away from these 
obligations which the Church has to the country will be of vital con- 
sequence to the life of the Church and the stability of the nation. 

The leaders of the Church of Christ in China must therefore look 
carefully to see if in these modern times there is a drawing away from 
the country. If there is, evil is at work with cunning craftiness. Let 
me again ask a few questions which each of you can answer in your 
own hearts, either affirmatively or negatively. Your very answers will 
determine in your own minds the true situation. | 

k, Is there a tendency nowadays for the Chinese ministry to 
desire a city church in preference to a country church? 

2. Is the movement of the intellectual life of China away from 
the country toward the cities, or from the cities to the country? 

3. Are the students coming out of the country primary schools, 
and passing into our Christian middle schools and colleges, returning 
to their homes in the country after graduation? 

4. Banditry is to-day one of the greatest national evils in China. 
It is threatening the very life of the nation. Is the Church of Christ 
doing anything to attack it? If they should desire to do so, must it 
be attacked through the city church or through the country church? 

This leads us to a consideration of the relationship of the city to 
the country, and of the city church to the country church. Not long 
ago I was talking with a man from India who was very radical in his 
attack upon the city. It was his honest conviction that in India the cities 
were being developed at the expense of the country. He said it was 
not only true that the business men in the cities, through innumerable 
middlemen, were trying to deprive the workers of the soil of that which 
was their just recompense for their labors, but that lawyers from the 
city were actually sending their agents into the country with the idea 
of creating feuds and misunderstandings among ‘the simple-minded 
country folk, in order that their cases may ultimately find their way into 
the city courts and give them more work. He said this was because 
Indian education was not turning out producers but rather parasites in 
the life of the community. In fact there are many people in the world 
who believe that the city, with its highly organized business and factory 
life, is a vital enemy of the country. Personally, I am not willing to 
go so far as this for I believe the city can be made one of the greatest 
friends of the country. But the two must be carefully studied in their 
relationship to one another, and unselfishly and co-operatively developed. 
And here is a worth-while task for the Church of Christ in China. 
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As for China, she is now at the turning of the way. The strength 
of her past history has been very largely due to her wholesome village 
organization and life, but to-day the country village people are turning 
to the city as a place of refuge. Can the city become their haven or, 
with all its vice, will it be their pitfall? The life of the nation is 
threatened. Banditry must be overcome. To do this the country 
people must stay where they are. Even the richest and best of them 
must remain true to their posts. And the city people must go to their 
rescue. If the cities try to assimilate them as they are now doing, 
these very cities will become the Sodom and Gomorrah of China. The 
Church of Christ in China can have a very great influence upon what 
will be the final answer to this problem. If the Church, in the Spirit 
of Jesus, does not help the nation solve the problem the outlook is 
indeed very dark. | 

This is not a new problem, nor one peculiar to China. The church 
in other countries is struggling with it, but in perhaps slightly different 
forms. But in no country in the world is the city-country problem more 
acute than right here. The history of the Church of Christ in China 
presages a hopeful outlook. Certainly it can never be said that the 
early Christian apostles to China lacked zeal for the country or were 
neglectful of developing a rural constituency. It has ever been their 
policy to push forward and beyond into the uttermost corners of China, 
spreading the Gospel by means of colporteurs, sowing seed in country 
villages and market centers, and then allowing wheat and tares to grow 
together, and awaiting the harvest. To-day in the country the situation 
tegarding the harvest is as of old, when Jesus was here and taught 
among men: “The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are 
few; Pray ve therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth 
labourers into his harvest.” (Matt. 9: 37-38). 

But there has been something radically wrong in the policy and 
program of organized Christianity in China. Although I myself am 
an educationalist, [ am inclined to believe that the fault is very largely 
with the schools; or perhaps it is better to say that the point of view 
of the average Christian worker regarding service is wrong, and this 
in turn has influenced the schools. This point of view can best be 
expressed in a mistaken idea which has, and still does, very largely 
permeate the minds of Christian teachers, students, laymen and preach- 
ers throughout China. It is this: The country is not a becoming place 
for our best educated Christian men and women. This mistaken idea 
must certainly be corrected before any progress in a constructive program 
for the redemption of the country, and the nation, can be effected. For- 
tunately Chinese Christian leadership is proving that there is a leaven 
at work in the Church of Christ in China, which is fully aware of the 
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mistakes of the past and of the dangers ahead. I speak especially of 
such outstanding leaders as the Rev. K. T. Chung of the Nationa 
Christian Council. Listen for a moment to the convictions expressed pa 
at the second annual meeting of this Council: 

“The country church is the field of largest size and often least 
carefully considered. Here in the country are four-fifths of the people, 
They are the backbone of the nation. They are more easily reached by 
the Gospel message. Yet there is a tendency in the Church, as in society i 7 
at large, to turn from the country to the city, with its intricate problems 
and its exciting life. Is it not true that an indigenous church must be 
rooted in the life of the common people, that the really decisive decisions 
in this matter will be reached not in the policy of the large centre or the 
national board, but in the life of many little groups of simple-minded 
folk? How then can the local church be more closely related to the fife 
and needs of the community? How can more of our best men be 
directed into the leadership of the smaller churches in these districts? 
What type of organization is best fitted for the development of the local 
church in relation to local condition? How can the country church be 
made an instrument for the redemption of China, made into a Bible- 
reading, literate, spiritually-minded, socially-active group? The problem 
seems to be far beyond our powers to solve. We hear with thankfulness 
that there is a prospect of two missions lending the services of able 
Chinese workers for a year each. They are to study the problem inten- 
sively and under the leadership of K. T. Chung, urge the Church to 
take a new hold on this urgent situation. The call of the Council is 
sounded forth to Mr. Morton Chu and Mr. H. C. Chang to take the 
work for a year commiencing September 1, 1924.” 

You as active church leaders in Kwangtung must read and discuss 
every finding of these men, and must plan to have them with you often 
in conference and draw upon them for ideas and inspiration. Central 
and northern China are making great progress in this field. And the 
problems there, except for famines, are not as acute,as here in the south. 
Christianity in Kwangtung was first in China to recognize the importance 
of rural service. The history of the past missionary movement in China 
_ records: “In 1893 the conference (missionary) created a committee on 
the Farmers’ Association to stimulate agricultural interests in China along 
western lines. The engaging of a European professor of agricultural 
science to teach in mission institutions was advocated.” But alas! in 
these days we are not as progressive as other parts of China! We will, 
however, keep fully in touch with this rural program as it is being 
worked out by the Church in other parts of China and no doubt we will 
in time fall in line and organize our churches and schools for an effective 
service. There are a few things that we can do immediately. 
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The Rural Church Committee of the National Christian Council is 
inaugurating a movement among the churches by asking all the Christian 
papers to publish sometime this fall a special number on the study and 
problems of rural work. In 1925 they also propose to ask all summer 
conferences, including those of students, teachers and preachers, to adopt 
rural work as the main theme of their conference. They. also hope to 
secure from the West in 1925 the special service of experts in rural work. 
The committee believes that the faculties of the different theological semi- 
naries in China should realize the importance of providing rural preachers 
with more specialized training.. In order to accomplish this they recom- 
mend that different seminaries in China should establish a separate 
department of rural church life. They further suggested courses in 
rural sociology and rural community life and urged that a suitable man 
be called to each faculty for this work. 

I wonder how many of you have seen Chinese Bulletin No. 41 of the 
official organ of the National Christian Council of China, “China for 
Christ,” which devoted an entire issue to the rural church program; 
discussing at considerable length such subjects as: (1) The Country 
Movement; (2) Plans for Rural Reconstruction, (3) The Relation 
between the Rural Church and Religious Education and the Medical 


Profession, and (4) Extracts from the Recommendations of the Rural . 


Church Committee of the National Christian Council and miscellaneous 
news items. 

Let us consider in a little more detail the exact program in rural 
organization that will be before the Church of China in the next decade. 
These center about two outstanding lines of effort: (1) the promotion 
of the right type of rural education; (2) the formulation of a definite 
policy for rural reconstruction by means of some kind of village improve- 
ment program. To accomplish the second is very difficult without 
training a large group of men and women who will conscientiously devote 
themselves to the country. It is a common conviction that to-day students 
in China, especially those who are above middle school grade, have the 
tendency to neglect the importance of rural work, resulting in the fact 
that the living conditions of the farmers are becoming worse and worse 
because they cannot get the right kind of men to be their teachers and to 
help them solve their problems. This has led to the idea that we must 
develop special schools for the training of rural school-teacher leaders, 
who are sometimes referred to under the title of “rural teacher- 
evangelists’ or “rural teacher-preachers.” Special training centers for 
these rural workers must therefore be developed, the objective of which 
must be to turn back into the Christian primary schools a strong group 
of teachers who can ndt only teach but who will be able to link up the 
school with the interests of the community, through student projects and 
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adult extension work. The Christian colleges of China do not seem to 
be the place for the full development of this idea and an existing middle 
or normal school, preferably in the country, must be developed as a 
center for this rural teacher training. This is a rapidly developing 
idea in China for in the month of May the Advisory Council of the 
China Christian Educational Association approved of Wuchang, 
Nanking, Kaifeng’ and Weihsien as centers ready for the promotion of 
this idea. Some such center in Kwangtung is of vital importance to 
the future rural betterment of South China. 

A consistent village improvement program is a difficult problem for 
which trained leadership is necessary. But meanwhile mission stations 
and country churches should organize one or more specific units of 
village work on a sample basis, striving in this pioneer field to set an 
example of what may be accomplished later on a more extensive scale. 
To this end summer or short courses should be organized to train both 
pastors and teachers in specialized methods of rural service. These 
should be supplemented by courses in agriculture and education. One 
of the most interesting phases of the problem of farmers’ education is 
that of the written language. More thorough investigation of the re- 
lative merits of the different phonetics or of the One-Thousand Character 
system must be made before the needs of Kwangtung can be fully met. 

When we come to the consideration of what we commonly call 
agricultural extension work there is a decided place for the co-operation 
of the country Christian workers with the Agricultural Colleges, be they 
of purely government or of Christian origin and support. That the rural 
Church can be a vital force in stimulating the economic development of 
the community in which it is located is a conviction which most of us 
have had for a long time. It has been clearly demonstrated in this and 
other countries that the rural pastor, by conducting a successful agricul- 
tural enterprise, may gain new points of contact with the people of his 
parish, may develop interest among others in agricultural pursuits, and 
may increase his financial income without interfering with his church 
duties. When the Church and community Governments face together 
the food-producing powers of the people, which alone will banish 
poverty and banditry, and make possible a self-supporting Church, they 
find themselves working happily in a common interest. Declining agri- 
culture is fatal alike to Government and Church, whereas increased pro- 
ductive powers make possible a better nourished Church and a stronger 
Government. The rural church, or the rural pastor’s home, can be 
made a center for conferences between the farmers and the extension 
workers from the colleges. Extension schools can be organized in con- 
nection with the rural churches, the pastor taking the lead in getting 
the school into the community, in working up interest so that it will be 
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successful, and by devoting considerable of his own time to attending 
the school while it is in session. Demonstration home and farm pro- 
jects can also be established and farmers’ co-operative loan and marketing 
associations formed. We must get away from the idea that marketing 
associations are purely business organizations. Those who have studied 
them and know of their operations are aware of the significance of 
their spiritual side. In fact without the spirit of Christ they are as 
nothing and are subjected to great dangers. True cooperation is nothing 
more than getting rid of little petty jealousies and selfishness, and doing 
unto others as we would have them do unto us. Such is the power of 
religion in business and community life, and of all things China is in 
most need of working together. Secretary Wallace of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has made this statement: “I regard 
true co-operation as applied Christianity.’ 

In our rural primary schools we need a simplified form of curriculum 
based upon the needs of a one-teacher school, the guiding principle of 
which should be that which will contribute most directly to the students’ 


efficiency as a rural worker, to his enjoyment of rural life, and to his. 


ability to lead in public enterprise, rather than, as so often, to the 
preparation for middle school entrance. 

In conclusion, statistics issued some years ago by the Survey Com- 
mittee on Missionary Occupation of Kwangtung Province showed that 
ou province with a population of 281% million people has 36,198 com- 
municant church members. In the whole province there are only 193 
towns of over 5,000 people, but strictly rural communities consist of 
1,822 large villages, 29,200 small villages and 1,586 markets. Certainly 
the predominant interest of these 32,608 centers is agricultural. We 
speak of the desirability of a self-supporting and self-governing church. 
We say the Church of China must be indigenous. Where must the 
foundations of such a church be laid, in the cities or in the country? 
And where in the country, in the “nung chuen” (@ #) or in the 
“heung chuen” (#R $F)? The farming village “nung chuen” is the 
logical place to begin. It is poor but it is open-minded. It is 
accustomed to self-government and self-protection. It is more free 
from expensive customs of superstition and worship than any other 
center of population. On the whole its people are closer to the 
true God through their contact with nature and the open life than 
are the people of the larger centers. On the other hand the large 
villages are the outgrowth of these smaller villages, and to start the 
smaller villages in the right path will in turn influence the more 
difficult, larger centers of population. It may be strategic for the 
Church to make its official headquarters in the larger centers but we must 
not forget that the greatest and best work ta be accomplished is in the 
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smaller centers. Pastors and teachers must go out to the farmers and 
their families and carry the Gospel message of the Kingdom of Heaven 
for life here upon earth, which means better economic and social con. 
ditions, and for the life to come which means the honest and peaceful 
heart, faith, hope and love. God grant that Kwangtung may not bk 
jacking in Christian leaders for this field. : 


Our Theological Seminaries and the Rural Pastors 
JAMES MAXON YARD 


Bi: WOULD not give ten cents a bushel for introductions to the 

IT] books of the Old Testament. As a matter of fact, I have not 

much more use for some of the books of the Old Testament than 

| I have for the Apocrypha,” said one of the older missionaries 
to me just as I was beginning this article. 

This gentleman, who has been in China more than thirty years, 
sauntered into my office one day and I put a few questions to him. 
He has had vast experience in country churches and I asked him what 
he would give a country preacher. The above is part of his illuminating 
reply. 

As I pondered the question, I have had in mind a small town called 
Si Sen on the Chengtu District, two days’ journey from that capital 
city. What ought a man to know to be pastor at Si Sen is the way 
I have thought of my topic. Si Sen is a typical country town with a 
fairly good congregation, with good church schools for both boys and 
girls. I have spent many a day there and know it well. 

If I were shaping a course for the pastor at Si Sen I would see 
to it that the following things were included and in about the order in 
which I shall put them down: 


(1) Life of Christ. A good course on the Life and Teachings of Jesus. 
I would not dwell on the theological aspects but on the practical things that 
make life better and nobler, and would lay emphasis on Christ’s great teaching 
concerning the Kingdom of God on earth. 


(2) Religious Education. Any minister certainly ought to know how 
to teach religion and especially how to train boys and girls to live the 
Christian life and to serve the community in whose midst they dwell. | 
would stress the best Sunday School methods. I would give some _prac- 
tical training in scout work for boys and girls. I would see to it that 
he knew how to organize a community and carry on a school for Mass 
Education. I would give him as much psychology as he could possibly 
take in. 
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(3) Chinese Language. 1 would give him the best course possible in 
the Chinese language and literature. As a country missionary put it, “I 
would soak him full of the best Chinese classics and make him see Chinese 
society and its needs.” I certainly would not teach him any English, much 
less Greek or Hebrew. So many of our students have been soaked in 
foreign ways that they are cross-eyed when they look at China. I would 
raise heaven and earth to secure a noble Chinese scholar to teach the 
classics. After taking care of (1) and (2) I would rather have a first- 
class teacher of the classics than a teacher of systematic theology, if I 
could not have both. 


(4) Public Health. I would give him a course on public health. When 
he graduated he would be able to lecture on hygiene and could teach people 
how to prevent the most common diseases. He could himself lead classes — 
in first aid. He would know how to carry on a health campaign and if 
he were the right kind of a man, in five years would do much to clean up 
his village. 

(5) Sociology. I would stress sociology. The danger here again is that 
our foreign teachers would give him too much from the foreign viewpoint. 
I would teach it from the standpoint of life in the country. I would show him 
how to enrich life amongst the farming community. If possible, 1 would 
give him some courses in agriculture. I would show him how to be a good 
citizen and how to train his neighbors in citizenship. I would call his 
attention to the dangers and benefits of industry, both ancient and modern. 
1 would teach him to think about war in a Christian way. I would try to 
help him to study into the causes of war. 

(6) Comparative Religion. I consider this, under present thought 
conditions, as indispensable. I would emphasize the good points in all 
religions and show that we are all seeking the Truth. I would teach the 
pastor to be a leader in this glorious search and show him that he must not 
be a mere iconoclast. | 

(7) The Work of a Pastor. I would stress this work and relate it to 
many of the other things which I have mentioned above and help the man 
to become the real leader of his community. ) 

(8) Homiletics. I would teach him sermon-making in the most thorough 
way possible. This ought to be one of the strongest courses in the seminary. 

(9) Church History. The value of this does not need to be urged. 

(10) Old Testament. I would give strong courses on the Psalms, some 


of Isaiah, Amos, Micah and perhaps some of the other prophets. These may 
all be related in an amazing way to many of the other courses. 


(11) Philosophy and Theology. A preacher should be as well grounded 
as possible in philosophy and theology. At the present time this ought to 
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be one of the most stimulating courses in the curriculum. The whole course 
should naturally be related to the inspiring intellectual movements of modern 
China. I would help these young men to realize their part in one of the 
greatest mental and spiritual upheavals of all time. With this in mind the 
course should be closely related to that in comparative religion. 


With such an ideal in mind I looked through some of the seminary 
catalogues and my heart sank within me. 

Before I say more I must confess with shame that ten years ago 
I helped to frame some of those courses, and like an unthinking grampus 
I agreed that a theological school student must have introductions to 
practically all the books in both the Old and the New Testament, a lot 
of old-fashioned exegesis and hours of systematic theology with emphasis 
on a lot of obsolete doctrinal statements. 

Some of the seminaries spend time on Greek and Hebrew. There 
may be (though I question it) call for that in a post-graduate school in 
China but certainly not in any school that is to train men for rural work. 
It seems to me absurd to waste time even discussing the matter. 

One seminary takes hours—they are unspeakably precious for they 
are so few compared with all that is to be done—teaching a course on 
“Modernist attacks on the Bible.” What has that to do with a country 
pastor who must try to raise the tone of life and living in his community? 
In that seminary, where supposedly many of the students will go back 
to the country, there is not a single course on agriculture or anything 
related to it. There is not a course on sociology; nothing to guide men 
in helping them to solve the family problem or the relation of the sexes. 
There is no hint at the Christian attitude toward industry, not an hour 
given on how to better the health of the community or on a man’s duty 
as a citizen. 

On the other hand, some seminaries are giving strong courses on 
Religious Education with extremely valuable practical training and are 
giving excellent work in sociology, dealing with all the modern questions 
that come under that science. 

In my opinion, however, there needs to be vigorous pruning of non- 
essential courses in every School of Theology of every grade in China. 
We are living in terrific days. There must be real leadership in the 
ministry or the Church in China is doomed. The responsibility is ours. 
We cannot dodge it. We cannot postpone it. But there is not a 
theological school in China which is not giving courses that are of 
almost no value at all for a modern minister. 

Have we a single seminary in China that has the courage to do the 
pruning? 


. 


University of Nanking one year short course in Agriculture. 


doing a budding project in their field work in horticulture. 


The new buildings of the Rural Normal School being developed by 
the Department of Rural Education, College of Agriculture 
and Forestry, University of Nanking. Students preparing 
their gardens. Practice school for the children 
of the neighboring farmers on the right. 


Students 
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University of Nanking Department of Extension usiny the rural theatre 
to give plays on gambling, better cotton, etc. There is ever any 
question about the intense interest of the audience or about the 

moral of the play “‘ going straight home ”’ to the listeners. 
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Training Christian Leaders for Country Work 


B. BURGOYNE CHAPMAN 


for the sake of my personal opinions, but that I may attempt 

briefly to record some of the experience of an institution; and 

that I should keep within such aspects of the subject as that 
experience covers and such aspects of the work of the institution as bear 
on the subject, no attempt being made either to cover the whole subject 
or the whole work of the college. 

Some fundamental convictions underlying our Teachers College 
work, more or less commonplace in sound and generally accepted in theory 
and more or less ignored or regularly violated in practice, “under these 
exceptional circumstances,’ by Christian education in China must first 
be clearly stated to define and limit what follows. 

Education is part of the permanent and essential function of the 
Christian Church (and of Christian missionary participation as long as 
missionaries continue to aid the Chinese Church) because there is no 
true education without religion and because a nation’s conception of 
civilization will inevitably correspond to its conception of education. 

But it is neither possible nor desirable that the Christian Church 
should attempt any great quantity of the colossal work of Chinese 
education. It should make its contribution by helping through a group 
of schools (a) so excellent in professional quality and conforming so 
fully to the best current educational requirements that they will be ac- 
knowledged at once as excellent institutions and (6b) embodying so 
completely and attractively the full Christian ideal and the power of Christ 
in forms closely related to the needs and duties of the time and environ- 
ment, that their distinct existence is justified. 

Serious and sincere acceptance of the above would of course, (with 
the present resources of Church and missions, both material and in 
teachers professionally competent and earnestly Christian) mean a con- 
siderable reduction in the numbers of our schools of every kind, including 
country schools and a strict concentration for some time on the proper 
stafing, equipment and supervision of those that remain until standardiza- 
tion be reached. 

After ensuring availability of good teachers and equally essential 
supervisors, the first local qualification without which a country school 
should not, in view of above limitations, be established, is the possession 
of a Christian community with sufficient children living near enough to 
make the sympathetic nucleus of such a school, and with parents who 
desire to send them there and to take by fees and otherwise such share 
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as they are able in its maintenance. Remembering our first principles, 
the degrading idolatry of numbers should be constantly guarded against 
and only those numbers received with whom first quality work can be 
done, spiritually as well as professionally, lest the influence of the staff 
be spread so thin as to be futile and the power of personality (one of 
the greatest possible Christian contributions to Chinese education) be 
eliminated. 

That the opportunity of the Church to gather in its scattered forces 
from their present largely futile wastefulness into such an effective 
system is dangerously short is another assumption increasingly justified 
by the omens, and those who feel that the foreign missionary element has 
anything of value to contribute to these ideals should reflect that this 
opportunity is equally short, perhaps even shorter, before Christian 
country schools are taken over by the Chinese Church, with every tempta- 
tion and pressure to ignore the ideals which mission education professes 
but has so often failed to practice. 

The power of personality should be the chief means whereby, granted 
such a strictly limited system of country schools as a city set on a hill, 
its influence should be spread so as to interpenetrate and mould the 
national country schools. Professor Monroe, the Educational Com- 
mission, and others, have reiterated, largely to deaf ears, the old call to 
prepare, by first-rate training, Christian teachers to send out into private 
and government schools, as an opportunity which, if once seized and 
justified by its products would be of limitless and enduring influence. 

So much for the back-ground of educational policy which calls for 
our Teachers College work. Underlying economic conditions are equally 
important and here I grasp at once the thorniest points. In the first 
place the training of men for country educational work is utterly dif- 
ferent from the training of women. To a girl, apart from medicine 
and matrimony, teaching presents itself often as the only profession, 
as one highly desirable in social status and interest and not undesirable 
economically. With a boy this is so far from being the case, that if 
only for this reason, the analogies from a-girl’s normal training so often 
quoted in discussing men’s normal work are dangerously false. China 
is no different here from such countries as the United States, Canada, 
England, and Australia. Relatively low salaries are all that China (in- 

cluding government schools) and these countries judge themselves able 
to afford for the country primary teachers, in the presence of much 
more lucrative opportunity for the educated boy; to whom, moreover, 
the country environment usually presents itself as singularly dull and 
unattractive. 

These causes produce in all these countries a double result to which, 
apart from the sense of vocation later to be discussed, we had better 
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at once reconcile ourselves in China for the present if we desire not 
merely to talk and make schemes, but actually to accomplish anything 
in teacher-training. In the first place, about ten or eleven years of 
effective education, including the normal work, is the maximum to be 
expected from the man beginning as a primary country teacher. Second- 
ly, very few of the ablest boys will enter this calling (those making 
in China more or less successful and more or less prolonged attempts to 
secure a lucrative “English” or college education and abroad either 
doing this or going into business); so that the function in which I 
for one glory, of this training for country schools, is to make earnest 
and competent workers out of material with intellectual limitations, the 
ablest students seldom being available. | 

To train teachers at too high an academic (or economic) level is 
to produce men who will require a salary higher than can be afforded in 
country schools, even when_the present too-low salaries are substantially 
raised in schools fewer in number; it is therefore equivalent to not 
training country teachers at all. 

The experience of Central China Teachers College has shown that 
these limitations do not preclude very satisfactory results. I do not 
wish to refer to our Higher Course for Middle School graduates or to 
the Advanced Standing in the Lower Course given to Junior Middle 
School graduates, as here a sufficient body of experience and results has 
not yet been built up. Further information about any of our work will 
be supplied on application. But complete records of the graduates of 
the Lower Course of three years, which pre-requires seven or eight years 
of standardized and tested work and passing an intelligence test, show 
that these have given in Christian schools 90% of the service in total 
vears possible since graduation and that 76% of them teach in country 
schools. We have found it necessary to refuse students who are too 
old (“more than 26”—in fact few enter over 23) but not advisable, as 
we have sometimes been theoretically advised, to debar ability by setting 
a lower age limit. In practice the average entering age is 20 and shows 
no tendency so far to drop.. The boys who are able enough to reach our 
entrance standard at sixteen have, when so appointed, conducted schools 
successfully on graduation, but we strongly advise against this, in favour 
of assistant positions at first : these last instances are in some cases, with 
a little experience as a test, and some further study, producing specially 
able educational leadership. The course is a thorough one, with ample 
criticized practice teaching, those with insufficient foundation, ability, 
industry, or stability of character, being retired at the end of the first 
term. For the real sense of vocation with which some come and the 
equally real substitute, a professional spirit and purpose which practically 
all develop, provide a solidly calculable intellectual stimulus. 
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It is also necessary, in a College training those responsible for the 
discipline of others, especially in a time of general student slackness and 
disorganization, that the spirit of discipline should be very thorough, 
while at the same time being cheerful and not checking spontaneity and 
initiative. These make possible pedagogic work of a grade which 
surprises those who have attempted to give it in institutions with an 
academic atmosphere, it is the same professional sense or vocation which 
is the greatest factor in both the quality and continuance of the work of 
graduates; and it is largely for its sake that it has proved essential to 
prepare teachers in a separate professional college. 

A sense of vocation brings also into this humble calling of the 
Pastor agnorum, and into our Teachers College, so rich in possibility, an 
appreciable proportion of students who would be adjudged in the first 
rank of ability in any school. 

The separate institution also safeguards the maintenance of the 
adequate number and professional competence of the staff devoted to this 
work, a thing very difficult, needing constant renewal and further training, 
the whole task being impossible save in a union institution. I believe there 
should be one of these in each of the great educational areas of China. 
At Wuchang C.C.T.S. there are about 100 students sent by — 13 
different missions. 

The absence of English from the pre-requirements and curstaiin 
described above is a corollary of its purpose, and especially if one takes 
into consideration the great difficulty and duplication of style of the 
Chinese language, only about equalizes the linguistic work with. that 
required by the Anglo-Saxon would-be teacher at least in the first eight 
years of work: the time thus released immensely enriches the real educa- 
tional content of the course. 

As so often with primary-teachers-in-training in other countries, and 
theological students in China, the cost of the training will usually have 
to be met by the organization, to the schools of which the teacher after- 
wards devotes his service and this should be —s upon as a natural 
charge upon primary educational funds. 

I am relying on reference being made elsewhere in this issue to the 
importance of the country church leader, and especially the teacher, having 
some sympathetic and practical acquaintance with agriculture, the oc- 
cupation or environment of so many of his pupils. This will greatly 
increase the teacher’s interest in his rural surroundings and widen the 
scope of his usefulness and influence and it is therefore a part of the 
regular work, in each year of our course, of all students, the curriculum 
periods being but the nucleus of about six hours work a week nearly all 
of it practical. In the last year survey and extension work are taken up 
and their relations to evangelism brought out. Most of the students 
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undertake some preaching and Sunday-school teaching during their course 
and one year about one-third of their number volunteered for and con- 
ducted Daily Vacation Bible Schools in their summer vacation. It is 
therefore natural that many on graduation become leaders of the 
local church where they are stationed and here we touch a matter on 
which the Rev. K. T. Chung, the N. C. C. Committee on the Rural 
Church, and the C.C.E.A. Committee on Agriculture have made such 
important and vital recommendations during the recent year or more. 
In view of this and the probability that the development of a preacher- 
teacher type of worker will be dealt with elsewhere in this number, I will 
not do more than say here, that the Central China Teachers College shares 
these ideals. Some of its more experienced graduates have also later 
been trained and ordained ag pastors. 

But the training of a rural teacher cannot be complete on graduation. 
Degeneration is now only too common. The isolation of his position 
and the variety of the responsibilities falling on him make essential 
visits from the pastor, the agricultural extension worker, and especially 
the trained supervisor, with time to spend a week or two a year with 
him and give him the help he now, usually so vainly, pleads for. Fre- 
quent attendance at institutes should be facilitated to keep him alive 
to new educational developments. Ability should be fostered and readily 
recognized and encouraged by positions of more varied work and 
ereater influence such as that of superintendent, appointment to which 
of men, however academically qualified, with scanty professional train- 
ing and outlook provokes everywhere keen resentment among trained 
primary teachers. This should not be felt to deplete the ranks of good 
primary teachers but to supply that flow of living movement which 
will encourage boys of ability or fuller academic preparation to look on 
such a profession with favour. . Such general standardized training as 
would practically eliminate the untrained man and prevent his dragging 
down the curriculum and the work of the trained man as at present, 
will raise the Christian school to a position of influence. 

This improvement, with agricultural and other aspects which would 
retain the interest of many of the boys now lost in such large numbers 
before completing even the lower primary course, and convince the 
parents that education was worth-while, would alter the whole financial 
position of the school and the economic status of the teacher, reacting 
again on the quality of man available. The great factors are personality, 
training, and vocation. | 
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The Church in Rural Work 


JOHN H. REISNER 


HE first agricultural missionary to arrive in China was Mr. G. VW. 
Groff of the Canton Christian College in 1907. The writer, the 
second of this species, arrived in 1914. At the present time 
there are twenty-seven agricultural missionaries, who are gradv- 

ates of foreign agricultural colleges. Of these twenty-seven, fifteen are 
‘located in the Colleges of Agriculture and Forestry and are devoting 
full time to agricultural and forestry work. In addition there are sixteen 
foreigners who are giving part time to agricultural work. About one- 
half of this number are in the colleges. There are eight returned students 
devoting part time to agricultural work. There are thirty China college 
graduates devoting full time to mission agricultural work and of these 
thirty, twenty-two are connected with the University of Nanking. 

Some notable achievements have been made by missionaries along 
the line of rural improvement by the introduction of western seeds. 
The late Archdeacon Thompson of the American Church Mission about 
thirty-five years ago brought to Shanghai from Virginia a small quantity 
of the large peanuts, a part of which the late Dr. Charles R. Mills of the 
Shantung Mission of the Presbyterian Church North took back with 
him to his station at Tengchowfu, where he distributed them to two of 
his farmer church members. This distribution by Dr. Mills proved 
to be the beginning of the production of the large peanut so widely 
grown in China to-day. It has added millions of dollars to the wealth 
of the country and has made possible food production on land too poor 
to grow any other crop successfully. The late Dr. Nevius of Chefoo 
introduced foreign varieties of fruit which have since then significantly 
influenced the development of horticulture in Shantung. The present 
important production of foreign cotton in Shensi and Hupeh developed 
from seed which missionaries are supposed to have introduced, though 
just who these patrons were cannot be determined. 

In missionary administration the two most significant groups 
interested in specialized Christian rural service through mission schools 
and country churches are the Committee on the Rural Church and 
Country Problems of the National Christian Council and the Committee 
on Agricultural Education of the China Christian Educational Associa- 
tion. <A joint conference of these two committees was held in Nanking 
last February. The dominant interests of the conference were evangelistic 
and it was:at all times manifest that the agricultural missionaries were 
primarily interested in making their special training and work contribute 
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to the effectiveness of the schools and churches that immediately serve 
the rural people. 

It is not easy to know just how to line up most effectively the 
Christian workers in the rural field, both teachers and preachers, so that 
they may share in a program of service to the rural population and more 
closely relate themselves to the needs of the every day life of the country 
side. The Church has ideals for individual Christians. Does it have 
Christian ideals for a fuller, richer country life of which that individual 
isa part? It would seem at present that so far as a conscious program 
of Christian rural service is concerned, the missionary body sees “in a 
mirror, darkly.’ But where there is a will, there is a way. The 
immediate need in the matter is for more interest and more will. The 
missionary and church leaders in high places and in low places need 
more vision and conviction as to the fundamental and significant relation- 
ship between rural leaders, rural church leadership, a redeemed (in every 
way) community, and a triumphing Christianity. All these things will 
come. 

The idols are strongly entrenched both in the fields and in the 
homes of the country people. Modern methods of plant disease control, 
for instance, should prove a resistless foe to the generations-old belief 
that the visitation of disease upon the fields has been willed by the evil 
spirits. It is the same with many contributions that modern scientific 
agricultural knowledge. has placed in our hands which can be used by 
our Christian forces if we are willing that they should have this 
knowledge and if we are willing to make its use possible. Its use should 
lead to a recognized place of leadership that the rural church will otherwise 
not hold. The following paragraphs give a very brief summary of some 
of the work undertaken by missionary agencies in China. The small 
space allotted to the work of the agricultural colleges is because the 
other information is of more general interest in illustrating the activities 
which are being carried on successfully as a part of the regular mission- 
ary program rather than as a part of the larger educational under- 
takings. | 


Summary of experiments. and projects in “rural” and “agricultural” 
education by missionary agencies in China. 


(1) Wucuanc, Huren. Central China Teachers’ College. Supported 
by co-operating missions and grant from University of Nanking Famine 
Fund. Personnel directly responsible for rural educational work: Prof. 
A. A. Bullock, California State College of Agriculture, assisted by a graduate 
of the University of Nanking, one year short course in agriculture. Two 
more men in training at Nanking. Excellent piece of land for student field 
work. Principal object is the training of rural teachers. 90% of all 
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graduates go into rural districts. All students are required to do field work, 
Field equipment good. Other equipment now being added. Courses given 
in general agriculture and extension and survey work. Mr. Griffing’s text 
book being used as basis for their agricultural training. Students come 
from 12 missions operating in Central China. Approved by China Christian 
Educational Association as training center for rural workers for 

China. | 


(2) Methodist Mission. Under full time direc- 
tion of Mr. C. F. Chou, graduate of Illinois State College of Agriculture, 
assisted by a graduate of University of Nanking College of Agriculture and 
Forestry. Supported by Methodist surplus famine funds. Agricultural 
work is of Middle School grades. Training rural teachers and men who 
expect to return directly to the farm. Successful extension project has been 
the spraying of fruit, using western methods. The first year Mr. Chou 
demonstrated the use of modern insecticides to one farmer. His average 
annual sales of about $75 jumped to over $200. The next year Mr. Chou 
had requests from 28 farmers for co-operation. The third year requests 
from more than 100 farmers. Mr. Chou co-operated in securing the poison 
and spray machines in addition to demonstrating their use. 


(3) Karrenc, Honan. Kaifeng Baptist College. Supported by 
Southern Baptist Mission and an appropriation from the University of 
Nanking famine funds. Personnel consists of Mr. Gordon K. Middleton, and 
Joseph Lee, graduates of American colleges of agriculture assisted by Mr. 
Pih Ru-fan, a graduate of University of Nanking College of Agriculture 
and Forestry, and by a graduate of University of Nanking, short course in 
agriculture. Equipment consists of good buildings, 20 English acres of 
land, an excellent dairy, field tools and laboratory equipment. This autumn 
instituted rural teachers training class with 33 beginning students. Institution 
approved by the China Christian Educational Association as the missionary 
rural training center for Honan. Experimental work in farm crops im- 
provement and use of fertilizers. A very successful extension project in 
animal husbandry has been developed. Last year the villagers brought 192 
cows to be bred to the full blood western bulls belonging to the dairy herd. 
During the winter with the co-operation of the University of Nanking College 
of Agriculture and Forestry about 400 cows and calves in the villages around 
the school were given anti-rinderpest treatment. Extension work in poultry 
is being planned. The mission has, I believe, approved an additional man, 
a specialist in rural education, to be assigned to this work. 


(4) WerHsIEN, SHANTUNG. Northern Presbyterian Mission. Sup- 
ported by Mission. Personnel: Arthur L. Carson, graduate Pennsylvania 
State College of Agriculture, assisted by a graduate of University of Nanking, 
short course in agriculture. Agriculture being taught in the middle school 
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from which a large number of village school teachers are recruited. Com- 
munity surveys have been made. Agriculture fairs with competition for 
best products have been instituted. Plant improvement work has been under- 
taken. Co-operating with the University of Nanking College of Agiculture 
and Forestry in practical demonstrations to the farmers on the control of 
wheat diseases. Approved by China Christian Educational Association as 
training center for rural workers in Shantung. | 


(5) Lin I-usren, SHANTUNG. Presbyterian Mission. Supported by 
Mission. Personnel Mr. R. A. Torrey, evangelist, assisted by a graduate of 
University of Nanking, short course in agriculture. Co-operating with 
University of Nanking. Farm and community surveys made. An extensive 
and successful agricultural exhibit was held with the co-operation of officials 
and citizens. Land contributed by local magistrate for demonstrating the 
growing of improved American cotton. A considerable quantity of cotton 
seed distributed two years ago and successfully grown by the farmers has 
created a big demand for it. Agriculture will be introduced into the local 
mission school using Mr. Griffing’s text book. Practical demonstrations of 
control of wheat diseases under way. The use of a foreign gin for ginning 
long linted foreign cotton being introduced. 


(6) Wvuxrtanc, ANHwErI. Department of Rural Education, College of 
Agriculture and Forestry, University of Nanking. Personnel—Li Chi Chai, 
graduate of University of Nanking, short course in agriculture supervised 
by Mr. Griffing. Ancestral temple rented for school; also a plot of 18 mow 
of land near the temple is rented for a cotton and wheat demonstration seed 
farm. Extensive distributions of improved cotton seed have been made. 
Educational plays have been given preceding distribution of improved cotton 
seed. Cotton ginnery has been established for the control of the improved 
seed. Only farmer boys are admitted to the school. School conducted on 
half day basis, emphasizing gardening and nursery work. Afternoons are 
spent by the teacher in extension work on the farms, making farm surveys 
and talking up improved seed. At night Mr. Li conducts a course in popular 
education with the 1,000 character lessons. On Sunday he conducts a Sunday 
school and sometimes, preaches. 


(7) SHENTSEHMEN VILLAGE, Outsip— or NANKING. Rural school 
under auspices of University of Nanking, Department of Rural Education. 
Support from private sources. A common country school rejuvenated by 
introduction of agriculture, school nursery, plots of improved cotton, home 
projects, community seed distribution, farm surveys and extension work. 
Used also as a practice center for extension work and country preaching. 
School is in charge of a graduate of the rural normal course of the College 
of Agriculture and Fotestry, University of Nanking. 
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(8) NanusucHow, Northern Presbyterian Mission. Sup- 
ported by mission and appropriation from University of Nanking Famine 
Funds. Personnel: Harry H. White, graduate of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, assisted by graduate of University of Nanking short course in agricul- 
ture. Large Primary and Middle School, drawing students mostly from 
country. Considerable land. Have developed a forest nursery to which 
farmers come for many miles to buy trees to take back home to plant. 
Have developed one high yielding strain of wheat much superior to local 
varieties. This is grown in increased fields for distribution in connection 
with extension work. Improved cotton seed has been distributed and one 
large field given over to practical demonstration of improved cotton culture. 
Improved seed farm. Students are taught school gardening and given 
courses in general agriculture using Mr. Griffing’s new text. Extension 
work also carried on last spring in co-operation with University of Nanking 
in rinderpest control. Important co-operative experiments with irrigation 
wells and pumps and irrigation of winter wheat now being carried out. 


(9) TuncusieEN, NortH Cuina. American Board Mission. Per- 
sonnel: James Hunter, a graduate of lowa State College. Agricultural 
work self-supporting. A three years middle school course in Agriculture 
is given. 40 students enrolled. Students have individual projects with 
students participating in the profits. Animal husbandry has been stressed. 


(10) SHENcHow, Hunan. Reformed Church in the United States. 
Supported by mission. Personnel: Karl Beck, special training in agriculture 
at Pennsylvania State College, assisted by graduate of University of 
Nanking short course in agriculture. Offering third year junior middle and 


third year senior middle school courses in agriculture, with the idea of 


training teachers for more effective rural service. Summer conferences for 
rural teachers. 


(11) Yocuow, Hunan. Reformed. Church in the United States. 
Supported by Mission. Personnel: Mr. George Bachman with special 
training, and R. M. Tisinger (1924 arrival), a graduate of an agricultural 
college in U. S. A. Agricultural work has been of a practical nature to 
develop source of income for students who formerly had been given mission 
scholarships. Required practical work has toned up the spirit of the whole 
school. Now all scholarship students are required to work in the gardens 
and -fields. Reforestation project being undertaken on nearby hill. Educa- 
tional work in agriculture will now be added. | 


(12) Pocnow, ANuHweEI. Southern Baptist Mission. Supported by 
mission and income from the farm. This work has been developed by Mr. 
Wade Bostick in an attempt to give scholarship and needy boys an opportunity 
for working for school expenses. 28 boys now get full support and 22 half 
support out of their work on the farm. The mission has a good dairy and 
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considerable land. Mr. Bostick reports that some of their best rural teachers 
have resulted from the training in connection with the practical work on the 
school farm. Local people have been very appreciative of the influence of 
the school and the opportunities and requirements for work afforded the 
students, leading them to make several rather handsome contributions toward 


the establishment of other schools. 


(13) Antunc, Mancuurta. Danish Lutheran Mission. Personnel: 
N. Ostergaard, who has had special work in agriculture. The lower primary 
students have school gardens. Higher primary and middle school students 
all have to work two hours daily doing all kinds of work, such as preparing 
the soil, planting, pruning, grafting, etc. The sale of the products raised 
by the boys is used toward paying the teachers in the school. All students 
pay their own board. Practical rather than educational work is emphasized, 
but it has from the first been a very successful undertaking. 


(14) Yrusren, SuHantunc. Yihsien Industrial School. Personnel: 
K. M. Gordon, a practical agriculturist. Supported by Mission and appropria- 
tion from University of Nanking Famine Funds. They are well provided 
with land but very poorly equipped otherwise. Field work required of all 


agricultural students. Self-support an important feature of the school. 


Practical projects being developed in fruit culture, preservation of fruit, 
control of fruit insects and diseases, reforestation, and improvement of wheat. 
The school has an excellent spirit among the boys and from the standpoint 
of the student product, one of the best schools the writer has seen in China. 


(15) JeENsHow, SzEcHUAN. Canadian Methodist Mission. Personnel: 
S.H. Soper. This is an industrial school in which all the boys are required 
to do field work in the growing of crops. Not much technical agricultural 
education is given. This school in a recent year stood second in point of 
excellency of its graduating class among 52 higher primary schools of the 
West China Christian Educational Union, coming within 3% of winning 
the banner. The products of the field go toward the expenses of the students. 
The products of their own labors made it possible for 35 students to attend 
school. | 

(16) SHANGHAI. Shanghai Missionary College. Personnel: D. E. 
Rebok. Largely self-supporting. The work here consists chiefly of a school 
nursery which is not only used because of its educational value, but as a 
financial aid to the students. This is under the auspices of the Seventh Day 
Adventists who are also developing a rural school near Sia Shu between 
Chinkiang and Nanking. This latter work is just getting under way. 


(17) Lraochow, SHaAnsr. Church of the Brethren Mission. This 


‘mission has approved starting agricultural work and has assigned Mr. 


Raymond C. Flory to it. General courses in agriculture, using Mr. Griffing’s 
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text book, will be used in their country schools. Demonstration and exten- 
sion projects are being planned for. 


(18) TsaoHsIEN, SHANTUNG. China Mennonite Mission. Supported 
by mission and products from the farm. In charge of Mr. H. C. Bartel, 
Good equipment with over 200 mow of land. School mainly Sele by 
the farm. All boys required to work. 


(19) NANCHANG, Krancsi. Nanchang Academy. Supported by Me- 
thodist Mission. Developing mulberry orchard and sericulture as means to 
student self help. Work under the direction of Mr. Wang Ren Siu, graduate 
of College of Agriculture and Forestry, University of Nanking. | 


(20) CHENcHow, Hunan. Presbyterian Mission North. Personnel: 
P. H. Dowling, with special training, and Gordon Curtis, graduate of Princeton 
University and the New York State College of Agriculture. Agricultural 
work will probably develop in connection with mission middle school. Exact 
nature of work not yet determined. | 


(21) Fuxren Province. The list of agricultural workers in China 
shows that there are in Fukien Province under mission auspices five gra- 
<luates of American agricultural institutions and three men doing special 
work in agriculture. The Methodist Missions or institutions in which 
Methodists are co-operating, have projected most of the agricultural work. 
The writer is sorry he has not a better knowledge of the actual details of 
the various projects which are being planned for. 


(22) DEPARTMENT OF RuRAL Epucation. College of Agriculture and 
Forestry, University of Nanking. Offers one year short course in agriculture: 


‘Special training courses for country teachers in Rural Normal School; and 


courses in agriculture in University summer school largely for mission 
teachers and preachers. 


(23) DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION. College of Agriculture and Fores- 
try, University of Nanking. Two University of Nanking graduates giving 
full time, with occasional assistance. Department prepares exhibit materials 
of farm crops, of farm crops improvement and improved methods of cul- 
ture; demonstration materials and charts, not only for own use but by 
other institutions, gives country fairs, educational plays, demonstration and 
illustrated lectures ; co-operates in teachers’ institutes, preachers’ conferences; 
makes slides and moving picture films, and produces literature for distribution, 
including newspapers, bulletins, and plays. 


(24) Pexinc. Department of Agriculture, Peking University, or- 
ganized in 1921. Specializing in animal husbandry and production of field 
crops. Offers College Course in Agriculture. Faculty consists of three 
foreigners and several assistants giving full time to the work. 
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(25) Canton. Agriculture Department of Canton Christian College, 
specializing in animal husbandry, horticulture, field crops and sericulture. 
Offers college course in Agriculture. 40 college students registered. Have 
done some very excellent original work. The faculty consists of three full 
time foreigners, four part time foreigners, five full time returned students, 
two part time returned students and six full time China College graduates. 
Has government registration. 


(26) Nanxinc. College of Agriculture and Forestry, University of 
Nanking. Offers regular four year course in both agriculture and forestry. 
Research and investigation program and extension work in addition to 
instruction. Special famine prevention program. Extensive work in cotton 
and silk improvement. 147 students enrolled in all courses. Faculty of 24 
full time Chinese, including 22 graduates of the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry and two returned students, nine full time foreigners and six 
part time foreigners. College of Agriculture has government recognition 
and is registered in Ministry of Education. 


Religious Education Adapted to the Chinese Farmer 


T. sAaANnG 


HE Committee on the Rural Church of the National Christian 
Council has called our attention to the fact that three hundred 
million of the Chinese live in the country. They have made us 
realize how we have been neglecting the greatest group of all, 
a group most easily reached by the truth and who are most steadfast in 
their religious convictions. The most effective and shortest way of 
Christianizing China is by teaching and evangelizing the masses in the 
rural districts. In order to reach this end, we must first of all make a 
thorough study of their daily life and of their psychological characteristics 
and in line with these characteristics adopt our methods of religious 
instruction. 


I. The life of the Chinese farmer may be depicted under the 
following five items: 

(1) The farmer’s life is industrious. Chinese farmers are for 
the most part diligent and industrious, working from ten to fifteen hours 
a day during the busy season. Sundays and holidays are unknown to 
them except the New Year and some of the idol festivals when they tem- 
porarily give up their work. Well-nigh all the year round they are busily 
engaged in planting, hoeing and reaping their crops and feeding their 
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domestic animals and fowls. At leisure time, women are engaged in 
weaving and spinning, while men make the sales and purchases in the 
market towns, which are scattered throughout the country. Most of 
the market towns generally have fixed market days for certain specified 
things. For instance in one town these fixed dates occur two or three 
times during each ten days; thus on the 3rd, 6th, 9th, etc., of each month 
for certain things. Another town five or six miles distant might have 
its market days on the 4th, 7th, 10th, etc., for certain other things. Con- 
sequently a considerable amount of their time is spent in attending 
markets. | 


(2) The farmer’s life is thrifty and economical. Chinese farmers 
only keep necessary things that will maintain their existence. Their 
house, family, commodities and clothing are simple and plain. Com- 
fort and cleanliness are generally wanting. Instead of luxurious seats, 
white curtains and graceful hangings; rough benches, dirty square tables 
and hard beaten earth floors are to be found. The result of their toil 
such as vegetables, rice, wheat, fruit, eggs and fishes are to be sold to 
the town people, only keeping a very small percentage for their own 
use. In reality they are the source of many of the things which the town 
people enjoy in their daily life. 


(3) The farmer’s life is seasonal. By this I mean in certain sea- 
sons farmers are busier than at other times. For instance in autumn, 
the time of harvest, they are extremely busy, giving up every other thing 
in order to reap their crops. In winter, when everything has been 
collected, they have more leisure to attend to other business. When 
spring comes they are again busy in tilling, levelling and irrigating 
their land. 


(4) The farmer’s life is more or less self-supporting. Farmers 
are masters of the soil and everything that comes ovt of the soil 
passes first into their hands. They have everything themselves, rice, 
wheat, vegetables, fishes, eggs for food, cotton and silk for cloth, straw 
and wood for fuel; not like town people to whom eyerything has to be 
supplied by other people. | 


(5) The farmer’s life is stationary. The clan system is the basis 
of Chinese society. The villages are generally inhabited by the same 
clan and are frequently known by the clan name. Sometimes, however, 
a village will have two or three clans residing in it, especially if it be 
a larger one. The lands surrounding the village are possessed by the 
members of the clan. Consequently you can see that since they have 
their own lands and houses they cannot move about so freely as the people 
in the towns. : 
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II. Now I will mention some of the peychologis characteristics 
of the Chinese farmer: 


(1) Natural reliance. Chinese farmers have a strong reliance upon 
nature and weather. When the soil is fertile and the weather favorable © 
they have a prospect of a good crop. On the contrary when the soil is 
meager and the weather is unfavorable, they become disappointed and 
unhappy. In short they never try to arrange their lives in conformity 
with laws of nature and by their efforts make the forces of nature turn 
destruction into salvation. The Chinese proverb, “To rely on nature 
for food” reveals their mind. © 


(2) Social and sincere. Farmers are generally more social and 
sincere than town. people. When one has marriage and funeral 
ceremonies, his friends give every possible help that they can 
render. Were you to happen to call on your friends in the 
country, I can assure you that they will treat you with true 
courtesy and sincerity. They are frank and hospitable. If you arrive 
at a big city, if your friends happen to learn of your arrival, they 
will call you up on the telephone saying, “How do you do” or “Very 
glad to see you,” etc., mere words of ordinary relation and greeting and 
you will immediately feel the difference. 


(3) Credulous and suggestive. On account of the lack of training 
Chinese farmers are weak in their reasoning. They will likely believe 
everything that their confidential friends tell them. They can easily be 
cheated and fooled. Thus quarrels and disputes happen more often 
among farmers than town people. 


(4) Passive and mental inactivity. Passivity and inaction seem to 
be the main characteristics of their mental state. The statement may be 
proved true from our experience as an evangelist or a religious teacher. 
Whenever we hold any form of gathering or religious meeting such as 
Bible classes or discussion groups, it is usually difficult to make them 
bring up a question or a statement. They seem too shy and self-conscious 
to discuss; they sit contentedly and listen—that is all they appear to 
wish to do. 


We generally think without hesitation that Chinese farmers are 
conservative and that they are slow in the assimilation of new things. I 
say, psychologically they are not. There are three reasons why they are 
slow in the assimilation of new things: (a) Economic. New things 
are generally more expensive than old ones. A foreign hat costs two or 
three times more than a Chinese hat. Not by any means do they dislike 
to wear a foreign hat and prefer a Chinese. The only reason is that 
they cannot afford to buy a foreign one. (b) Value and result. Some- 
times the value or result of a new thing is equal to or superior just by a 
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degree or two to an old one and, of course, farmers prefer to take an 
old one because they are used to it. (c) Transportation. New things 
and ideas have easy access into cities and towns but not to country 
districts. Very frequently a thing has already made itself very popular 
in town, when farmers may not have even heard about it and under 
such circumstances how can you expect them to appreciate and adopt it. 
Thus I conclude that farmers are by no means any more conservative in 
their thought than town people. 

In view of the above-mentioned characteristics personally I recom- 
mend the following methods of teaching religious instruction to our 
farming brethren: 

(1) Teaching should be concrete. Chinese farmers, like young chil- 
dren, can appreciate only the concrete, that is, some picture, some object, 
some story, which will give them a mental image. They cannot ap- 
preciate the abstract. 


(2) Using vocabularies and phrases that are familiar to them. The 
teacher should always bring himself in close contact with his or her 
pupil so that he or she might be able to find out what vocabularies and 
phrases they know and what they do not know. 


(3) Asking more questions and giving more chances for informal 
discussions. Encourage our pupils to express themselves and train 
them to be mentally active. 


(4) To find the point of contact. Draw illustrations from nature 
about them and from their common life. The method has been effective- 
ly used by Jesus. To teach the Fatherhood of God, He told the story 
of a prodigal son; to teach the brotherhood of men, He told the story 
of a good Samaritan. “The Good Shepherd,” “The Bread of Life,” 
“The Stone Which the Builders Rejected,” were illustrations that were 
familiar to Jesus’ pupils and drawn from their native and from their 
daily life. 

(5) Using object lessons. A Chinese proverb has well said,.“To 
see is more effective than to hear.” (H BA A mm AR BR). Jesus often 
used this method and found it to be effective. When the disciples 
asked who should be greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven, He set a little 
child before them. At their last supper together He girded Himself as 
a servant and washed their feet. _ | 
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The entrance of the large worship temple 


near the mountain foot. 


The stone tablet showing 


the money contributed 


by the village members. 


Small worship temple 


near the village. 


See ArtricLe ‘‘ MAPPING THE Rurat ComMUNITY.”’ 
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A Christian School with a Rural Message 


JOHN B. GRIFFING 


mel HOSE in charge of schools that relate closely to country life often 
1 desire to modify the work of the school in order to better the 

conditions of those they are trying to serve. They are often 

perplexed, however, by such questions as the following: What 
kinds of agricultural work can be successfully introduced into the 
country school?’ How much specialized training is needed by the teacher 
to enable him to introduce agricultural work? What can a teacher do 
in the way of improving the agriculture of the community? And 
especially what increased financial burden is involved in maintaining a 
school with agricultural work as opposed to the academic type? 

It was with the specific idea of securing ‘more evidence on these 
and other points that a rural school experiment was launched by the 
department of rural education of the University of Nanking, College 
of Agriculture and Forestry at Wukiang, Anhwei, in February,of this 
year. The results of the experiment are subject to the criticism that 
generalizations can not be drawn from a single isolated example and 
again because in working out latent possibilities in rural service beaten 
paths were not followed and the school that developed followed lines 
quite divergent from the conventional type of rural school. Never- 
theless many phases of the experiment relate closely to problems con- 
fronting any rural worker and even the new approaches to these problems 
should not be without interest. 


Field of Work. b sal that was chosen for the experiment was 
a market town on the gtze River serving as an outlet-for a fertile 
belt of land noted particularly for the growing of cotton but also pro- 
ducing considerable quantities of wheat, beans, rape, and other crops. 
The moral tone of the community seemed unusually degenerate. Officials 
and landlords were for the most part opium smokers with exploitation 
of their constituents as a dominant interest. The fact that the farmers 
themselves universally adopt the unusual practice of removing the bolls 
from the cotton plants before they are fully open and pick the cotton 
out of them laboriously in their door yards to save it from being stolen 
by the neighbors, indicates that a delinquent moral standard is not 
limited to the upper classes. The Christian uplift of the area, for which 
a certain mission assumed responsibility, rested upon the shoulders of a 
Chinese pastor who had evidently been found incompetent for larger 
fields of service and had been temporarily shunted to this station pending 


an early release. His time, other than that used in intermittent preach- 


ing, seemed to be spent largely in serving as intermediary between the 
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quarrels of the sheep of the flock and the wolves of the world. This 
quasi-pastor and a semi-modern government lower primary school were 
the only ameliorative agencies for a considerable area and the 1 

of these upon the life of the actual farmers was quite negligible. 


Previous Extension Work. For two years previous to the opening 
of the school attempts had been made to introduce improved cotton seed 
into this area. In no place, however, had the problem seemed more 
difficult. The extension workers from the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry were looked upon with suspicion. Farmers looked askance at 
tickets entitling them to free supplies of improved cotton seed saying 
that the last ticket distribution in their community had developed into 
an increase in taxes. The more aggressive method of carrying packages 
of good seed directly to the farmers met with scarcely greater success. 
The refusal of such philanthropy was explained on the grounds that the 
local magistrate had made a free distribution of mulberry trees in a 
program of agricultural improvement and later collected for them at 
treble value. 


; Equipment for the New Work. Opening negotiations in the fall of 
1923, a tract of 18 mow of good land was rented. This tract stretched 
along the main highway where a great portion of the farming population 
must pass on their way to market. Nearby this property an old ancestral 
temple was secured for use as a school building. These properties were 
located more than a li from the edge of the town and were thus 
distinctly a part of the farm life. 


Personnel of the Station. The person selected for the pioneer task 
was a young man who had been admitted to the one year course in agri- 
culture at the University of Nanking on his personal qualifications 
rather than on his record of previous preparation. His academic study 
had gone but little further than the higher primary grade, but a trip 
to France with the labor corps had given him an aggressive viewpoint 
of life and an appreciation of the dignity of labor that more than com- 
pensated for his lack of classical‘ knowledge. He finished the short 
course creditably during the previous year and was retained as field 
assistant in agricultural work until the school was established. The 
other members of the staff were a laborer and a yellow cow. 


Organization of the Work. Shortly after China New Year a 


school was opened in the ancestral temple. No students were received 
except children of bonafide farmers. These were given instruction for 
four hours per day and only in the forenoon. In addition to the ordinary 
academic branches instruction in agriculture was given particularly 
through the development of a school garden and nursery. Much adverse 
criticism developed against this program by the farmer parents. “How 
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could a school be a regular school that sent the pupils home to help their 
parents in the afternoon?” and did not the gardening work mean that 
the foreigners who established this school wished to work their land 
with free labor? Some of the first students enrolled were withdrawn 
Jeaving only eight who continued through the spring semester. 

During the afternoons the teacher proceeded to made a careiul sur- 
vey of his community, thus better acquainting himself with the farmers — 
and the farmers with the ideas of the new rural school and improved 
cotton. Incidentally he directed the preparation and planting of selected 
cotton seed on the 18 mow of land. | 

As soon as the work with the small pupils and the school farm 
were well under way, a class in popular education which met at night 
was organized. This phase of the work proved popular from the 
start. The illiterates began work on the thousand character course 
while those who could read somewhat were provided a reading table of 
simple literature. | 

By cotton planting time the good intentions at least of the school 
seemed quite well established and five thousand catties of improved 
‘cotton-seed were distributed to the farmers. 

During the summer the cotton crop of the school farm began to 
stand out more and more in marked contrast to the degenerate plants 
in the local fields. And in the fall when the great bolls opened with 
their big fluffy white masses, the roadside field became a feature of un- 
‘usual interest. | 

The farmers too that had planted the improved seed were*reaping 
harvests that filled them with pride and astonishment. But where 
would the superior product be sold? War conditions made buyers cau- 
tious and prices low. Good American cotten also was hard to gin. 
But the little rural school started a hand saw gin and proceeded to offer 
a dollar per picul above the market price for the improved seed cotton 
as the value justified it. 


Exhibition Day. As the close of the cotton picking season drew 
near an exhibition was prepared not only of the improved cotton, the 
ginning process, but also of the work of the school which had now 
grown to eighteen pupils. Evergreens, paper flowers, and a sign of 
welcome bedecked the doorway of the old temple, while the national 
colors floated overhead. Displays of all kinds covered tables and walls 
and big cotton plants with their snowy masses restored stood about 
like Christmas trees. The wonderful machine that ginned the cotton 
was put in operation. Bags from eight of the different farmers who 
<ame in on that day with their product for sale were labeled with the 
name of the farmer and a statement of his yield and income. 
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By two o'clock the old temple was crowded with the farmer visitors, 
From an improvised platform the teacher Mr. Li extended his greetings! 
Then as he recounted the difficulties he had first met in breaking down 
the suspicions of the community there were hearty good-natured laughs 
from those among whom he had become a friendly and popular 
figure. To illustrate what the good cotton could do for them Mr. Lj 
then called in succession four different farmers to the platform to testify 
as to their success in growing the new product and to name their own 
yields and income. 

Finally the visiting extension workers presented their program of 
charts and lectures, and, as the afternoon sun sank in the west, by 
stereopticon slides and moving pictures. These extension workers, twice 
foiled in their efforts to make any impact on the community, now had a 
resident middle man through the popular teacher and through whom their 
transient message can be daily and painstakingly made a part of the life 
of the community. 

So great was the interest of all in securing the improved cotton 
seed that the fact became evident that even the large supply available 
to supplement the locally grown seed will be inadequate to meet the de- 
mand at planting time next spring. Many of the farmers realize this 
and are carefully ginning their own improved crop in order to make 
sure of having enough seed for themselves. 


Financial Phase of the Experiment. The rent of the land for the 
seed farny amounted to M. $90 per year; of the ancestral temple $6.00 
per year. The labor in producing the cotton and for other purposes has 
amounted to about $100.00. The salary of the teacher has been $20.00 
per month. The school fees though low have covered school supplies 
and incidentals apart from certain articles of permanent equipment. A 
harvest of 25 piculs of improved seed cotton from the farm demonstration 
will provide within seventy five dollars of the total mapenees for the 
year. 


SuM MARY: 


1. The school is located in the country and serves actual farm life. 


2. The teacher is of low academic standing with a little agricultural 
training and a love for country work. 


3. A small amount of land is used for a school garden and school 
nursery and a larger amount for a demonstration farm upon which improved 
cotton seed is grown for distribution. 


4. The highway location lends effectiveness to the object lesson. 


5. A half day school made possible a greater total impact on the com- 
munity through extension and popular education in night school. 
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6. The breaking away from classical traditions resulted as was 


expected in temporary misunderstanding and disapproval by the school 


constituency, and even a falling off in school enrollment eventually followed 
by a period of growth and increasing popularity. 

7. Gardening was popular with the students from the start as they 
had not yet developed the classical aversion to labor. 

8. In Sunday work the teacher not only conducted a Sunday school 
but sometimes preached. 


9. An actual and considerable impact was made on the improvement 


of crops of the community through improved cotton seed. The beginning 


already made and. the interest established indicates the possibility of a wide 
spread change in the agriculture of the area through the agency of this 
school. 

10. The total cost of the varied operations including the salary of the 
teacher has been met within seventy-five dollars by income from the operations 
themselves. 

11. The location of the school was more than 90 li from Nanking thus 
throwing responsibility for the development of the details of the work upon 
the teacher in charge with a minimum of foreign supervision. 


12. The suspicion directed toward temporary extension workers gave 
way to confidence showing that a local man may become an effective middle 
man between scientists who improve crops and the farmer who grows them. 


13. The impression made in the community by the teacher contrasted 
in a marked manner to the apathy toward former pastoral service suggesting 
the efficient use of the agricultural approach in an evangelistic program. 


14. In general the conditions involved in the whole experiment are 
such as could be duplicated in many other places. 


Mapping the Rural Community 


CHIAO CHI MING 


Burr of Kansas State Agricultural College, as ‘‘a population 

group in an agricultural area of such size and unity to permit 

its citizens to co-operate readily in group activities.” The chief 
group activities of common interest to the rural population in China are 
business, educational, religious and social. The significance of rural 
community units in developing the rural church is quite evident. One 
way of most clearly apprehending the detailed information which a 
survey of a rural community brings to light, is to map it. 


TT] HE term “rural community” has been defined by Professor Walter 
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- Such a survey and map have been recently made by the writer, of 
the Yao Hwa Men area near Nanking. Yao Hwa Men is a market 
town and the rural community of which it is the business center includes 
seventy-two villages, one modern school, thirty old fashioned schools, 
three temples, and 1s traversed by the Shanghai-Nanking Railway. 

Preliminary information was secured from the school teachers, from 
one of the leading merchants, from the village leader, from the temple and 
from 2 prominent farmer. After the survey had been-explained to them, 
they were quite willing to help. The merchants furnished the names 
of the villages that traded there and these were located on the map as 
accurately as possible. 

After visiting the market town, each village was in turn visited 
and all the information secured at the market center was checked by 
questioning the villages. In this way fairly accurate data were secured. 
A rather incomplete military map and a postal map furnished an outline 
on which the unindicated villages and their positions and distances from 
the market town were indicated. It will be noted on the map that some 
villages in the area have two market centers with which they trade. Also 
that the larger worship area includes several minor temples, but that no 
serious conflict is involved. The large trade area, the large worship 
area and the modern school area are easily and clearly fixed. 

Each farm village has its worship place and the temples are the 
chief centers of their religious activities. Although the villages differ 
on many other matters, in religious life and activities they are one. Idol 
worship functions more strongly in binding the farmers into a group 
than any other influence. All matters of good:and evil, prosperity and 
misfortune are handled by the idols. Incense burning is an important 
institution. The idols largely dominate human activities and thus effec- 
tively retard community progress. The local divinities or agricultural 
— gods are worshipped twice a year during the lunar second and seventh 
months. The small worship areas are indicated on the map. 

The large worship area serves a radius of 20 /i and all the villagers 
make an annual pilgrimage to the temple. Each large village has its 
own worship club, but several of the smaller villages usually co-operate 
together to organize a small worship club. Each club has its own name 
given to it by-its members and often reflects the dominant interests of 
the club membership. Each club also has a president and a business 
manager, chosen by turn each year. The order of the name list is 
posted on a permanent wall for this purpose in a prominent place in the 
village. ‘The meetings of the club are held either in the home of one 
of the farmers or in the tea shop. 

The funds to be collected for the expenses of the worship are divided 
equally among the farm families. If a family does not wish to attend 
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the annual worship at the big temple, no money is collected from them. 
March is usually the month of worship and on a prearranged date the 
club goes to the temple. The incense, paper money and perhaps local 
musicians are prepared by the president and business manager of the 
club. The members of the club proceed to the temple in a body. The 
worshippers kneel before the altar and after the incense is burned, it 
is placed in the incense box by the president. After this act of 
worship, the priest asks the president for a contribution. The name of 
the club subscribing the largest amount is put on a stone tablet roll of 
honor. During the day, the members of the club are fed from the public 
funds of the club. Custom prescribes that the president shall contribute 
the largest amount of money. The same process is repeated each year. 

In the same way the business interests of the area can be learned. 
Space forbids giving all the details which loom so large in the village 
life of the market town and the surrounding villages, but it will help 
us to picture the simplicity of the farmers’ wants by listing the principal 
products which supply their daily demands. 

1. Groceries: The principal items handled in the grocery shop 
are oils, salt, sauce, vinegar, wine, papers, eggs, cigarettes, cane sugar 
and candy. The goods which the farmers are most in need of and buy 
for home use are, oils, salt, sauce, vinegar and paper. The wine, sugar, 
cigarettes and candy are, for the most part, sold to the people who live 
in the market town. The outside farmers consume very small quantities 
of these commodities. 

2. House Furniture and Farm Implements: The carpenter shops 
are the most important shops in the market village because most of the 
farm tools and house furniture are supplied by them. The demands of 
the farmers constitute a large share of the business of these shops, 
principally for new farm implements and:‘repairs. Bamboo products, 
such as flails, brooms and baskets are also furnished by them. 

3. Cloth Shops: The rough cotton cloth worn by the farmers 
constitutes the principal article for sale. Small quantities of finer cloths 
such as silk, cotton and wool can be bought, but the demand is largely 
limited to wedding garments. 

4. Meat Shops: There are two meat shops, but business is not 
good because the majority of the farmers do not eat meat. This is 
because the meat is more expensive than the grains. Pork and beef are 
the chief meats. Most of the meat consumers live in the market town. 
The farmers seldom have meat except at weddings, funerals or the New 
Year holiday. Twenty years ago there were many meat shops in the 
market town, but at present these two are maintained with difficulty 
because of the fact that farm products are more expensive. The grains 
which were formerly fed to cattle, are now used directly as human food. 
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Most of the farmers within this rural community get their green 
vegetables from the Yao Hwa Men market. Farmers bring their eggs 
to the market each market day and use them in exchange for other goods 
which they wish to take back. When the farmers need money, they 
ordinarily sell grain to the grain shop. The largest part of the farmer's 
production must be sold immediately after harvest in order to pay their 
rents or the debts which have been incurred during the past year. In- 
terest on borrowed money is as high as 40-50% per year. Grain shops 
are the chief money lenders. Money is paid back in the form of grain 
as soon as the harvest is finished. 

The survey discloses one interesting character; a good man who 
lent money to the farmers at a much more reasonable rate of interest. 
He usually charged about 25% per year, but the farmers who borrowed 
money from him had to show how they wanted to use the loan. 
If a productive purpose was involved, the loan was made; if it was a 
cash loan to be used for gambling and drinking purposes, it was re- 
fused. If loans made were misused and the lender discovered it, the 
_ borrower was brought back and severely punished. The influence of 
this good money lender was felt throughout the district and has resulted 
in much less gambling and drinking among the farmers. This money 
lender is a strong local leader and is very eager to improve the rural 
conditions of the community. 


The social service activities are few. One organization, known 
s “the public goodness society” was found. The society is not free 
from political influences. The members of the society are strong be- 
lievers in the doctrines of Buddhism, and their chief activity is to fur- 
nish medicine for the poor, who during the summertime become sick 
and are unable to see a doctor. The society has two officers; a 
chairman and a business manager elected by the members of the society. 
The influence of this society is shown on the map. ? 


Both modern and old time educational facilities exist. The new 
school located in the market town draws its students from a number 
of villages, all of them, it is interesting to note, located along a modern 
stone road. The area of influence of this school is plotted on the map 
and its relation to the new road should be noted. All the other: villages 
have an old fashioned school of their own or co-operate with a nearby 
village in maintaining a school. The modern school is a two teacher 
school, both teachers with normal school training. 


In all the thirty old style village schools, the old time pinthaode of 
teaching are used, the emphasis placed on writing and memorizing and 
nothing is done to give the students any knowledge that would serve 
them in any practical way in their everyday living. 
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It would seem to be quite evident that the above information and 
more that has been collected and for which there has not been space to 
present, would be of very great value to any missionary, pastor or 
Christian teacher who is trying to Christianize any rural community. 
A few days will suffice to secure the bulk of the information, and the 
mapping of this information when secured helps to get it more clearly 
in mind and to keep it before one in planning and carrying out Christian 
educational or evangelistic work. 


Rural China and Future Missionary Policy 
K. T. CHUNG 


URING the thirteen years of unrest and political chaos in China 
the thinking mind of the public has been getting near to the 
source of the trouble, and that is, unless China is to be 
reconstructed from her foundation the democracy is simply a 

means for endless civil war. Even in the early days the man who 

created the 1911 revolution had already discovered that real democratic 
government must begin gn the village. The uncertainties of the present 
situation have convinced the people all the more that the real power 
of the State should be in the hands of a people’s national council in which 
they are directly represented through provincial, city, country and 
village people’s councils. The village is the unit for the Chinese 

Republic’s reconstruction and it must begin right here. 

Ever since the birth of the ideal of “China for Christ,” Christian 
men and women have been trying to understand what this really means— 
what constitutes the bulk of the Chinese population, where the real 
strength of China lies. There are at least 300,000,000 rural population; 
1,000,000 villages; 40,000 market towns. “China for Christ” is not 
winning the people of a few big cities but means the saving of three- 
quarters of the Chinese population who are in the rural areas. 

This awakening on the part of non-Christians as well as the 
Christians has directly helped the missions to comprehend the two big 
problems which are before them: First, how to evangelize rural China 
with the available strength; second, in what ways indigenous churches 
can be planted and naturally grown in these country districts. 

As we Chinese are constantly asked to give opinions as to the future 
of Missions in this country, maybe a few words on Rural China and 
Missionary Policy of to-morrow, will not be out of place. 

(1) Rural Evangelism. The realization of the immensity of the 
unfinished task of evangelism will naturally lead the missions to redis- 
tribute its force and strength for a more adequate occupation of rural 
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areas. If any mission will study her own work in relation to her 
evangelistic responsibility, that is, as to the extent in territory or the 
total population in that area, they will readily see that these places which 
have been touched are like a few stars in a dark sky. In those missions 
which have done this study, fundamental changes have been made ag 
to their basis for the distribution of the available supply of force and 
money. The needs of rural evangelism are considered a matter of first 
importance. 


(2) Church Planting. The aim of evangelism is following the 
divine guidance to prepare ground to sow the seed of the gospel, to 
nurture the young spiritual sprout and to protect the plant until it 
naturally bears the fruit, which is the indigenous church. As not a 
single denomination is able to plant its own organization throughout 
China and as the usual way of founding churches by building 
expensive plants (which are difficult to maintain), and organizing 
complex church government (in which very few congregations really 
know how to exercise their rights), so the mission may gradually give 
up the idea of propagating certain forms. The western churches are 
giving their best heritage to nourish the ideal Chinese Church which is 
created in the hearts of Chinese Christians; meantime only keeping the 
most indispensable machinery, and waiting until a later day for its 
manifestation in permanent form. 


(3) Training Workers. It is not the time now for missionaries 
to do direct evangelism, but it is time now to train more rural church 
workers, as our Lord retreated to Perea for the training of the twelve. 
China needs rural minded ministers, men and women of big vision and 
adventurous faith, preaching the message of life, light and hope, and 
trying daring experiments in better farming, better business, and better 
community, aiming at model villages, acting as pastors to the 
shepherdless. 

Discover them, train them, guide them, trust them. This is the 
key of the solution of the country evangelism or church planting. 


(4) Nurturing Members. If support is to be withdrawn from old 
congregations or if material help is not to be given to the new congrega- 
tions, it does not mean that missionaries will cease to co-operate in giving 
spiritual guidance. There is no greater work for the missions in China 
than to help Chinese ministers to arrange timely Bible study conferences 
or Christians’ summer or winter schools which may be solely devoted to 
the nurturing of their members. If the members are strong in belief, 
clear in understanding as to the truth in His living words, and faithfully 
follow the triune God, forward evangelism will be the natural outcome. 
The growth of the Church in future will not depend upon the number 
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of the paid workers whom the Church is able to employ, but in preportion 
to the size of her membership. 

The time has come, the field is white. “Let us go elsewhere to the 
next town or village, there I may preach also, for to this end I came 
forth.” Rural China will be won for Christ if evangelistic forces are 
more adequately distributed, self-supporting churches founded at the 
start, and if the right kind of leaders receive specialized training in rural 
work, and members of the church are better cared for in Christian 


nurture. 


What the N. C. C. Committee on Rural Problems and 
the Country Church is Trying to Do 


ROBERT E. CHANDLER 


HIS “Church and Country Committee” is not trying to do any- 
T] thing. It cannot do anything. It is trying to get other groups 
and individuals to do many things. But this is not “passing 
the buck.” It takes thought and effort and tact and restraint to 

get others to do things. 

The principal need is for a change of emphasis and attention. It 
may change our sense of proportion to take a long and thoughtful look 
at the “80% Rural Majority.” The change may not bring us to a 
shifting of forces and of funds. Or it may. But does our thinking 
start right? Are we working at the sources of Chinese life, of Chinese 
church life? Have the missions and churches joined the “flight from 
the country,’or not? There are many good signs of a turning back 
to the country. Educational and social organizations, apart from those 
distinctly Christian, are earnestly seeking in various ways to solve 
the “rural problem.”” No one in that field will work alone. 

Specifically, there are these needs as brought before the National 
Council Meeting last May :— 

1. The need of making the Country Church and school minister to 
the communities in which they are set. Both church and school are built 
closely on the model of the. West. “The Rural Church copies the City 
Church and that copies the Occidental Church.” Teacher-preachers ought 
to be given more special training; those now in the country, and those who 
will be there. The curriculum of the rural school must be ruralized. 

2. The need for a volunteer movement for rural workers. In some 
way we must touch the young people in the middle schools and colleges, 
bringing to them the call of the rural church and school. 

3. The need for the theological seminaries and Bible schools to train 
directly for country work. Every such institution should become, or should 
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sopportunity of observation in Shantung, Chihli, Shansi and Shensi. 


training adequate? Are the numbers adequate? Again, they must 


Fourthly, what direct economic help can go to the districts in agriculture? 


‘churches and their communities. As Mr. Chung says, “You don’t have 
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1 

develop, a Department of Rural Church Life. The courses of study should i 
have far more of practical content, and the teachers and students should | 
-conjointly work year after year in the laboratory of the Chinese country. ; 
4. The need of health improvement work in the villages. 


5. The need of driving opium and the other narcotic drugs out of 
the Chinese country. 

6. The need of developing systems of popular education, — ; 
systems of phonetic) so as to secure literacy in the rural church. 

What has the Committee done along these lines of nee 
Mr. K. T. Chung made a splendid start last year in 
promotion, but especially in beginning to secure wid operation. Now 
‘two men are giving their full time on this so work, keeping in con- 
sultation with Mr. Chung and others. They are both given, or loaned, by 
their respective mission organizations to the National Council for one 
year. Morton Chu of the Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hui ts rector of 
‘a country parish in Hangchwan near Hankow. He has had fifteen 
years’ experience in country church work, likewise a year of travel in 
America, studying the rural church movement there. Heng-ch’1u Chang 
is one of the two General Secretaries of the North China Kung Li Hui. 
He has had much experience in direct country and city work, three 
years of teaching in a Union Theological Seminary in Canton, and 


study and 


In travelling out now together the two men are first attempting to 
study the actual conditions of the Rural Church as it exists: its 
strength and weakness, its indigenousness, its promise. The second 
line of study is as to what are the plans and preparations for the future. 
Where are rural Christian workers being trained? Is the type of 


face the problem of rural illiteracy. There is the Thousand Character 
System, the Five Hundred Characters, the National Phonetic, Wang- 
Peill Phonetic, and other devices. Which of these are useful and where? 


There are now thirty missionaries in China who are working to introduce 
modern agricultural methods and bring more production. Experiment 
stations are starting up. Honest scientific work is being done. The 
results as worked out ought to be made available for all the rural 


to know ai! about electricity before you can ride on a tram car.”’ 

Mr. Chang and Mr. Chu have been travelling first in Fukien 
Province and in Kwangtung. About Christmas time they will go to 
Korea to see the self-supporting rural churches in that field. In a sense 
they may be the first direct representatives of the Chinese Church to 
visit the Church of Korea. A cordial welcome is already assured. 
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Following this the men will visit some special points in Chihli and 
Anhwei and Honan and Hunan. The detailed program is not settled. 
The two men will be available to help in the church and mission confer- 
encessof the summer of 1925, if desired. Mr. K. T. Chung will have 
frned from Szechuan with fresh view points; and it is hoped that 
he can help in the conferences. Perhaps other speakers of experience 
can be secured. The Committee desires to be at the service of the 
country. 

This Committee’s work, as indicated, has just two lines: 

1. Investigation and Study; 2. Promotion. Neither of these can possibly 
be carried forward by the Committee or even its full time secretaries 
alone. We must have help. The investigation and study needs help. 
The work of promotion can hardly be done at all by our men. Their 
part is just to make their report and suggestions as fully as possible, 
personally and by writing, and leave it to those who love the country 
and are in the country to work out the actual thing. We know that study 
and work are both going on all the time. We appeal for more sharing 
of both. No other committee of the National Christian Council needs. 
the co-operation of Christians throughout China so much as this. No 
other committee can depend so little upon a few “experts”; although 
we do have some Christian experts in some lines. 
. We therefore bring our plea and our earnest questions to workers. 
and thinkers in the Chinese Church and the missionary body. Will you 
tell us of all your successes and of some of your failures? In particular, 
how are you planning your conferences of 1925? Will first things be 
put first? Will you use Mr. Chu and Mr. Chang as fully as geography 
and time permit? Will some of you volunteer for this sort of service 
even outside your own districts? 

Literature. For this field and these problems. literature hardly 
exists. And it is not coming out. We should be happy if anyone would 
dispute and disprove these statements. One missionary suggested that 
our Committee might well put all its time and funds into literary and 
translation work. It is true that a large amount of material on the 
rural church and problems in other lands would be valuable if amplified 
and adapted to the China situation. The work ought to be done—must 
be done. Even more, we need indigenous Chinese country literature. 
Papers, leaflets, outlines, manuals, stories and parables, sermons—this: 
is only a beginning of the list of what could be used at once. We 
earnestly beg, send in all you have and more than you have. Discover 
and encourage new writers. 

The Church and Country Committee believes that its work, a work, 
can be done. Because God loves the Chinese countryside; and because 
as Christians we are “each for all and all for each.” 
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Plans for a Rural Workers Training School 


Proposed by a Conference on the Training of Rural Workers a 
Union Theological College, Canton, June 30, 1924. 


(Notes by G. H. McNeEvur) 


: HE nature of the school must be determined by the kind of worker 

T] that is to be trained. When once the product is determined 
then everything connected with the school must be such as to 
insure that product. 


1, THE Type oF VILLAGE WorKER which the school should produce. 


(1) Work. A worker is desired who can conduct village welfare 
activities on the one hand and undertake the care and nurture of the 
local group of Christians on the other. The end sought is the Chris- 
tianizing of the village. 


(2) Support. A worker is desired who can win his own support. 
His ability to do so will depend upon the nature of the service he 
renders and the need he meets. The only need and service now generaly 
recognized is that connected with the village school. . 


(3) Standard of Living. A worker is desired who can live near 
the village standard of living and with salary which the village & 
able to pay. This means simple and frugal living. 


(4) Tastes and Habits. A worker is désired who will so love 
the country as to desire to continue to live in it. ‘Human interests must 
be strong and the love of nature. With this should be delight in the 
labor of home and field. 

(5) Personality. A worker is desired whose character and attain- 


ments will inspire and hold the confidence of village people. He must 
measure up to the old Confucian as well as the new Christian standard. 


2. SPECIALIZED INSTRUCTION. 


Instruction must be given leading directly to the special work for 
which students are being prepared. 


(1) Teacher Training. The school must first of all turn out 
efficient teachers. The larger part of the curriculum must be in the 
nature of special training for the teaching of primary schools. This 
should include primary subjects, educational theory and practice in 
teaching. 

(2) Religious Work Training. The object of the school is only 
accomplished when the teacher is also a trained religious leader. 
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To this end the curriculum must provide a thorough study of 
the Bible and practical training in the conduct of religious services, in 
the care and nurture of a group of pevestions and in the winning and 
instruction of converts. 


(3) Social Work Traini The religious worker will be able to 
effectively accomplish his work only as he is of help to the whole village. 
The curriculum must provide a study of village life and work with:a 
view to developing methods of individual and community betterment. 


3. SPECIAL NATURE OF THE SCHOOL in view of the fact that it is to 
provide workers for villages. 


The atmosphere and life of the school must be such as to preserve 
the instincts and habits of industry, frugality and simple living which 
are the priceless heritage of the thousands of years of village living. 
The interests awakened, the ideals created, the philosophy of life developed 
should be that of those who live by choice in the country. The democracy 
of those that toil with their hands must dominate the school. Loyalty 
to the past and sympathetic touch with the masses of people to-day 
demand an atmosphere truly Chinese. The whole life and environment 
must direct the hope of the students to the better village, help him to 
visualize it in such a way as_to believe in its practicability, and move 
him to devote his energies to its realization. All this may best. be 
achieved by making the school itself a better village. 


4. Tue SCHOOL VILLAGE. 


(1) Site. In the midst of farming villages, yet healthful and easy 
of access. 


(2) Buildings. The residences and dormitories should be village 
houses of the better sort remodelled to insure light, cleanliness and con- 
venience. In addition there should be a school-house, a meeting-house, 
a store, a workshop and a barn. 


(3) Work. To each house should be attached a front yard and a 
garden. The house group should do all their own work, including care 
of house, yard and garden. Each group should be dependent upon its 
own garden for vegetables. Additional work with compensation should 
be provided in workshop, store and fields, orchards and public buildings. 


(4) Community Life. Each house group should manage its own 
affairs. A village government should be organized to care for all public 
matters. Provision should be made for community recreation. Var- 
ious co-operative undertakings should be encouraged. 
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5. PrRoBLEMS FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGATION. 


(1) Best plans for rural evangelization. Types of workers needef 
and their relation to each other and to the church. 


(2) Possibilities of self-support in village work. Relation of salary 
_ which may be expected to cost of living in a village. 


(3) Plans for School Village. How the village house may be 
remodelled. Grouping of houses. Estimate of costs. 


(4) School Site. Available places and estimated costs. 


— 


(5) Manual Work in the School. The best economic group to 
occupy one house. Possibilities of remunerative work. Agricultural 
inspiration and direction. 


(6) Curriculum. The amount of religious work training required 
Materials for study of village sociology and economics. Place of Chi- 
nese in the curriculum. 


(7) Staff. Special requirements of members of the staff.  Pro- 
portion of foreigners. Men who would be best qualified for positions 
on the staff. | 


(8) Support and Control. The relation of the school to the 
churches and missions. Relation to the Union Theological College and 
to Ling Naam Agricultural College. 


Our Book Table 


TesTteD METHOvS IN TowN AND Country CHurcHES. By EpMuNpD bE SCHWEINITZ 
BrRuNNER; with a foreword by Gtrrorp Pincnor. xix, 25-173 p. Published by 
\/ Doran, for Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, Town and Country Studies, 

1923. G. $1.25. 

The volume describes the methods used in the forty most successful 
town and country churches surveyed by this most competent committee. 
Every care was taken to get widest possible distribution of churches under 
different conditions in respect to environment. Methods of Evangelism, 
Worship and Services, Religious Education, Community Welfare and 
Church Co-operation, Work for Age and Sex Groups, the Church Plant, 
Finance, Organization, etc., are treated in separate chapters. While the 
methods were applied to town and country churches in the United States, 
they are rich in suggestion for churches similarly situated in China. 


}. 


CuurcHES OF DISTINCTION IN TowN AND Country. By EpmuNp pE SCHWEINITZ 
BRUNNER; with a foreword by Edward Alsworth Ross, xiii, 17-198 p. Published 
by Doran, for Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, Town and Country 
Studies, 1923. G. $1.50. 

This volume contains the essential story of each of seventeen town 
and country churches chosen from forty such most successful churches 
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which could be found anywhere in rural United States and investigated 
rst hand by rural church specialists. Each church served the community 
as a whole, rather than limited its functions to the church membership. 
Intensely interesting and suggestive for all missionaries working and think- 
ing on problems of the wider services of the churches in China. “Let 
the pastor associate himself with the daily hfe of his people and vy é 
will attend his services” is typical of scores of practical suggestions whic 

have helped the pastors bring up these churches to a place of distinction. 
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oF CHINESE LiterRaTuRE ON AcricuLTuRe. University of Nanking. 

Mex. $1.00. 

The University Library of Nanking University has done a very in- 
teresting and an immensely valuable piece of work in producing this biblio- 
graphy. Once they began to dig into Chinese literature for references to 
red. agriculture they found an immense amount of material, as this bibliography 
hi- of 214 pages is good evidence. 

In view of the increasing interest in agriculture in the relation of 
the Christian movement to country life it is significant that the first volume 
r0- to be published by this enterprising Christian university should be one on 
ons agriculture. 
The investigations into the literature of China have covered a period 
of about eighteen months. The bibliography is ‘confessedly incomplete. 
the because the investigators were limited to the libraries of Nanking and 
ind vicinity. 


SYLLABUS FoR New TESTAMENT Stupy. By A. T. Ropertson. Hodder & Stoughton 
London, or George H. Doran, New York. 


This is the handbook which Dr. Robertson has prepared for use in 
connection with his English New Testament Course in the S. Baptist 
Theological Seminary. It is a new edition of the syllabus which has been 


TZ used by him for many years. His course which runs through a year with 
ty three hour and a half periods a week covers the whole of the New Testament 
‘ and includes daily lectures. The chief value of the syllabus for teachers 
r and students in China is in the very complete bibliographies which are listed 


in the different sections of the book and cover pretty thoroughly the 


r literature which is pertinent to such a study. The lesson outlines give a 
scheme for a course of study, though in Chinese theological schools the 
4 ground can hardly be covered quite so rapidly. 


G. 


Tre CurricutuM or Re.icious Epucation. By G. H. Betts. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. 535 pp. G. $3.00, postage extra. 


This is no book for the idle hour—it is a university textbook of solid 
work in the field of most vital present importance for the Christian enterprise 
in China. The chapters are well arranged with black-faced paragraph head- 
ings, and questions for study and discussion. Professor Betts knows his 
subject and presents his viewpoint so clearly that those who disagree with him 
must know why. The three divisions give (1) an outline of the origins and 
historical development of the religious curriculum; (2) a statement of educa- 
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tional principles that should govern in the curriculum of religious education: 
and, (3) an estimate of current curricula. Well worth study by evangelistic 
missionaries as well as those engaged in education. 


DeEcAY AND THE RESTORATION OF CiviLtIzATION. By Apert SCHWEITZER. Black. 
London. 


In this little book of 105 pages we have the author’s introduction to the 
“Philosophy of Civilization.” “It states the problem of civilization,” as he 
says in the introduction. 

In these lectures delivered at Oxford University we have come upon an 
elemental thinker. No finer bit of philosophic writing has been done in 
our day. He digs down to the basis of civilization and discovers that it is 
essentially ethical in character and shows that we live “in a dangerous medley 
of civilization and barbarism.” He insists that our only salvation is for 
society to gain an adequate theory of the universe and to “determine the 
true nature of civilization.”” He says boldly that our present failure in 
civilization (as marked in business, industry, international relations, etc.) 
is due to our woeful spiritual poverty—a condition which few perceive. 
“Unconsciously to themselves the majority of the members of our barbarian- 
‘ civilized states give less and less time to reflection as moral personalities so 
that they may not be continually coming into inner conflict with their fellows 
as a body and continually having to get over things which they feel to be 

wrong.” 


4 This is a book that is worth the most careful study. 

F. 

THe Brive Ticker. By Harry R. Carpwetrt. The Abingdon Press, New York. 
JG. $2.00 net. 261 pp. 


Something unique in missionary literature has come from the pen of 
an uncommon sort of missionary. Mr. Caldwell has made a real mark 
in Fukien Province as an untiring evangelist. His reputation as a naturalist 
is world wide. “Blue Tiger” tells how he preached Christ, shot tigers and 
arbitrated with bandits. The best part of the book is the section on hunt- 
: ing. The part dealing with bandits is interesting but not so well written. 
One is tempted in the earlier chapters to call the author a better hunter 
‘ than writer. There are thirteen pages of excellent illustrations. The book 
is good reading for a holiday and will interest many who would not read 
the average presentation of missions. 


“ 


ome Letters FROM By Gorvon Poteat. George H. Doran Co., New York 
City. 159 pages. $1.50 gold. 


/ 


In his letters to his parents Mr. Poteat presents a cross-section of the 
missionary’s first years in China. He helps one to see both the missionary 
and the Chinese in a personal, intimate fashion. The little book is free of 
the “superiority” complex. It is a brotherly presentation of the problem of 
missions in a style that is captivating. A good book for prospective mission- 
aries and mission-study classes. 
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WE AND our History, A BrocRAPHY OF THE AMERICAN Prorte. By ALBert BUSHNELL 
Hart. American Viewpoint Society. 


This admirable history for children is a fine example of visual education. 
It is one of the best illustrated books we have ever seen. It deals not merely 
with questions of government and statesmanship but with the life of the 
people as shown by their conquest of the Continent, their schools, inventions, 
etc. More than half the subjects has been deliberately given to the period 
since 1865, because the issues of the last sixty years include the vital questions 
of the present. Industrial and economic aspects of history are given far 
greater attention than is usual. 


“Tue MetHopist Book Concern.” By H.C. Jenntncs. The Methodist Book Concern. 
New York and Cincinnati. 


This book is not so much a history of the Methodist Book Concern as 
it is an apology for the Methodist Book Concern with a historical setting. 
The history is grouped around incidents-and does not follow a chronological 
order. There is, therefore, a great deal of repetition; but withal a mass of 
most interesting and illuminating historical fact in a field that is little known. 
One is a little disappointed to find the desire of the author, as stated in the 
foreword, to be “an increase of denominational loyalty.” However, a reading 
of the book assures one that this is not meant in any narrow sense. 

The book gives up the early chapters to a historical statement. then 
considers certain incidents and policies of Book Concern history, and finally, 
ina number of short chapters, discusses certain mooted questions which have 
more or less relation to the Book Concern. The suggestion that the Book 
Concern take over the publishing interests of our church on the foreign field 
will be especially interesting to China readers. 


“Missions AS I Saw THEM.” By Mrs, T. Butter. Seeley Service & Co. 


This is a book not written for missionary students but rather for the | 
home constituency, the general body of those in the churches of the West 
who give and work and pray for the missionary cause. Mrs. Butler was one 
of a deputation sent by the 1921 Conference of the United Methodist Church 
in England to visit the missions of that denomination in China and Africa. 
It is noteworthy that the United Methodist Church, although one of the 
smallest in China in respect of the number of foreign missionaries, yet is 
one of the largest in the. country in the number of churches established and 
church-members enrolled. Its missions are found in Chihli, Shantung, 
Chekiang and Yunnan. The deputation visited each of these provinces 
and Mrs. Butler records her impressions of the work as she saw it, together 
with her glimpses of the country and its people. The book contains a large 
number of photographic pictures taken by Mr. T. Butler, and it will doubtless 
afford much pleasure to the many interested in Christian missions who have 
not had the opportunity of seeing the work for themselves, particularly those 
belonging to the denomination which Mrs, Butler represents. 
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Correspondence 


Calendar for 1925. | 9 in China. The latter says, 
“There is good contemporary 
verthoned Editor of | evidence that it (ie. the Monv- 
The Chinese Recorder. ment) was dug up near Chov- 
Dear Sir:—Looking into the sub- chih.” 
ject of Calendars for next year I It Pro. 
find that there is a difference of essor elliot of Faris believes that 
opinion as to whether next Chinese the Tablet was first erected out. 
New Year falls on January 24 or the West 
25. The R.T.S. and the Alliance where it was scen Dy Sir. Lager: 
Mission Press announce it as being = and 
on January 25th, while the Mis- scovered there in ad is 
sionaries’ Anglo-Chinese Diary and learned French sino ogue has a 
a Chinese Almanac in book form work on the 
which has been shewn to me, put it plation, I believe; when we get it 
we shall see what he makes of the 


down as January 24th. Is there evidence” 
any way of finding out which is Chou-chih —s 


correct? Who fixes the old style age bi Per 
calendar? There was a similar the mcantie, one tae 
the argument from silence is not 


fusi 
tasty enough: The Stone was discovered 
Yours sincerely, 268 years before Mr. Lagerquist 
ee E. T. Loaper. went to Chou-chih. Even 150 /i of 
i, bad roads, would not deter a 
Chinese official who was determin- 
anuary is correct. e dis- ed to secure this splendid specimen 
crepancy referred to has been caused by of T’ang ae _ the fs of 


the alteration of the 12th Month, which ; ; ¥ 
usually is large, toa 29 day month. The Shensi. The difficulty of course is 
Peking Board of Astronomy fixes the why it should have been at Chouw- 


calendar.—Ed.) chih at all; or, alternatively, why 
me the contemporary evidence both of 
The Nestorian Tablet. — the Chinese, and of the Jesuit Mis- 

| sionaries, should be wrong. 
Lo the Editor of May I also just point out the 
The Chinese Recorder. printer's error which makes me 


say Jerome flourished in the 15th 
Dear Sir:—May I reply to your | century? I wrote IV, not XV. 
correspondent who in the August re dimers 
RECORDER combats the statement 
that the Tablet dug E. CouLine. 
-up near Chou-chih in 1625? M mS, 
chief authorities were: Father October Ist, 1924. 
Haoret, S.J. in his fine work, “La ee 
Stele Chrétienne de Si-ngan fou,” Are Soothill’s 4,000 Characters 
(“The Nestorian Common? 

onument in China’’) and the valu- 
able article in the Encyclopaedia 
Sinica by the Rev. A. C. Moule, - The Chinese Recorder. 
M. A. of Cambridge, a well-known Dear Str:—The debt that every 
authority on early Christian Mis- student of Chinese owes to Mr. 


¢ 


ber 
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Soothill for the compilation of his 
Dictionary cannot be estimated. 
Its continued sale shows how much 
it is appreciated. The list of 4,000 
characters (the Preface says there 
are about 4,300) in Part I has 


been used for some investigations — 


as a list of common characters, 


and as I have had the opportunity. 


to test their commonness, I feel 
that even though I am still a 
junior missionary, the results of 
this test may be of benefit. 

_Mr. Kranz has further analysed 


Soothill’s list, by dividing it (first ” 


cutting it down to 4,000) into six 
classes, according to their fre- 
quency, giving a still more valu- 
able list of characters. In the 
course of my study, I have used 
that book, and by cutting the 
characters out of Kranz’s book, 
aml by writing others, have kept 
an accurate list of the characters 
learned in the first term of a mis- 
sionary’s study. The course of 
study has covered language text- 
books, the Bible, school-books, 
parts of the Classics, and a good 
deal of the 3X. 

What has been the _ result? 
How far has this list of 4,000 
characters proven itself to be the 
characters really met in a tyro’s 
study? To date I have met with 
4896 characters. Of that num- 
ber, 3435 were in Kranz’s list, 
and 1,461 outside of that list. In 
other words, while there were 
1,461 characters studied that. were 
not in this list, 565 characters that 
are in the list were not met with. 

Of course, if my course of study 
had been different, ntore of Soot- 
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hill’s characters might have been 
met with; but I feel that I have 
studied a sufficient total number 
of characters so that I ought to 
have met most of Kranz’s 4,000, 
whereas in all, only 85.9% have 
been met with. I hope that others 
have made similar records of how 
many and what characters are first 
studied, that the reliability of 
this list of 4,000 can be better 
tested. 

In conclusion I wish to suggest 
that inasmuch as Soothill’s valu- 
able Dictionary “will be more use- 
ful to the advanced student than 
to the beginner,” as Mr. Soothill 
himself says, and since the ad- 
vanced student would be more 
likely to meet. with uncommon 
characters, it would be better if 
this Dictionary were not divided 
into Parts I and II, but the whole 
number of characters were in- 
cluded under the system of Phone- 
tics used in Part I, and that no 
attempt be made to separate un- 
common from common characters 
other than that used in that text 
itself, of printing the definitions 
of characters more and less com- 
monly used in capitals, ordinary 
type, or italics. Thus it would 
not be necessary to look in two 
places for characters, and all could 
be found by that most convenient 
and time-saving method of search- 
ing for them by their phonetics 
instead of the radicals. 

Homer H. Duss. 
Monticello, Ky., U.S.A. 


September 23, 1924. 
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Hygiene for Beggars. 
The Y. W. C. A. in Changsha 


is at work in co-operation with the 
Hunan Health Association and 
Welfare Society to look after health 
and hygiene in the poorhouses, 
beggar homes, and other such re- 
fuges. Four new Chinese secre- 
taries have recently been added to 
the Christian Association staff. 


General Feng’s Church. 


Feng Yu-hsiang has for some 
years been.a member of the Met- 
hodist Episcopal Church in Peking 
and many of his soldiers when bap- 
tised have been enrolled with that 
denomination. Last summer the 
General established an independent 
church organization within his army, 
and Methodist Church statistics this 
fall show a consequent loss of 6,000 
members. 


Another Army Converted? 


From Chungking comes the re- 
port that General Chow Hsi-cheng 
has had a change of heart that has 
made him desist from depredations 
such as once made him notorious 
and is trying new tactics. From 
his headquarters in Kweichow he 
has asked for missionaries to come 
and teach his men and they have 
received a most cordial welcome and 
earnest attention to the gospel mes- 
sage. Some hope is_ entertained 
that there may develop another 
Christian army, for whatever is 
said of General Feng’s politics even 
his bitterest critics admit that he has 
a clean living, well disciplined army. 


Y. M. C. A. Buildings. 


During recent months the Nan- 
chang Y. M. C. A. has been assured 
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a new building through the success 
of a local campaign which netted 
$8,600 and a gift of G. $23,000 from 
the International Committee. Over. 
seas Chinese in the United States 
have given well over $35,000 for an 
association building in Sunning, 
Kwangtung. The cornerstones for 
new buildings in Paotingfu and 
Tsinanfu were laid in August. 


Physical Education at Ginling. 


An experimental merger has been 
effected of the Physical Training 
School formerly conducted by the 
Y. W. C. A. in Shanghai with Gin- 
ling College at Nanking. The two 
classes will complete their courses 
in the college, the first one receiving 
the diploma of the Training School, 
and later classes take a full college 
course for degree. Misses Jarvis, 
Chang and Huang of the Shanghai 
institution, and Miss Chuck Wan of 
Canton have joined the Ginling 
faculty for physical educational 
work. 


Deaf Children. 


Does it mean anything to read 
that there are 400,000 deaf in China 
waiting to be educated? THE CHI- 
NESE RECORDER has the names of 
twenty-five missionaries from nine 
provinces who have reported the 
presence of deaf children in their 
districts needing schooling. The 
hope for these seems to be in train- 
ing teachers for them rather than in 
trying to herd them together into 
one center. The school for deaf in 
Chefoo offers this sort of training 
as well as manual work to fit its 
pupils fora trade. Carpentry, weav- 
ing, lace making, sewing, domestic 
arts, and gardening are among the 
subjects taught. 
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Shanghai Child Labor. 


Since the report of the Child 
Labor Commission of Shanghai 
was issued those interested in in- 
dustrial welfare are devoting much 
effort to getting its recommendations 
understood and sufficient interest 
taken on the part of rate-payers so 
as to make possible the adoption of 
bye-laws that will make the com- 
mission’s work fruitful. The in- 
dustrial committee of the N.C.C, 
has secured the services of Dr. C. T. 
Maitland of England to make a 
study looking towards the prevention 
of the use of white phosphorus in 
making matches in -China. 


Chinese Pulpit Bible. 


After many years of waiting for 
the demand to justify the under- 
taking the Bible Societies have 
decided to publish a pulpit Bible in 
the Mandarin character. This will 
be a volume of. over 2,200 pages, 
bound in half leather. The type 
will be what is known as Ming or 
No. 2 each character measuring 5/17 
of an inch. The size of the book 
will be such as to make it of practical 
use for aged or dim sight as well 
as for the public service. The three 
Bible Societies by uniting in this 
publication are giving a_ sensible 
demonstration of unity that places 
the price of the book within the 
reach of every congregation and 
many individuals. 


Social Service Institute. 


The Home, Industrial Problems, 
and Social Service were the subjects 
about which centered the discussion 
in the Social Service Institute held 
hy the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in Shanghai, November 
14 to 23. Cultivation of the 
Spiritual Life in the Home, the 
Family System, The Art of Being 
Married, Home and Home Manage- 


ment, Housing the Family, the 
Effect of Factory System, Child 
Lahor, Women’s Share in Com- 
munity Life were some of the 
practical phases presented in lecture 
and forum. Several excursions to 
factories and institutions were con- 
ducted. Men were admitted to the 
meetings on both Sundays. 


A New Institutional Church in 
| Shansi. 


On the 8th and 9th of November 
a new institutional church was form- 
ally opened and dedicated in Taiku, 
Shansi. The new building stands 
in the south main street of the city 
and on the site of the massacre of 
six American missionaries and a 
number of Chinese Christians by the 
Boxers in 1900. The cost of the 
building including furniture and 
heating plant, was about $26,000. 
It includes rooms for a varied pro- 
gramme of social service for both 
men and women and is designed to 
be open and in use seven days 
in the week. The quarters for 
men’s ‘and women’s’ work are 
separate, but connected through the 
main audience room. Off one end 
of the main auditorium are very 
attractive rooms for a_ kinder- 
garten. 


Students Lose Christianity. 


From an American paper we 
quote this paragraph of news from 
China: 

“A recent dispatch to the Boston 
Transcript from a correspondent in 
Peking, China, quotes Y. M. C, A. 
secretaries and church workers in 
that capital as so discouraged on ac- 
count of the effect of American 
church life on Chinese studying in 
this country that ‘they are consider- 
ing the desirability of working at 
home rather than abroad during the 


' year immediately ahead,’ It is re- 
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ported as the concensus of opinion 
among missionaries in Peking ‘thar 
far more students go to the United 
States as Christians and return non- 
Christians than leave China non- 
Christian and return Christian.’ 
A graduate of Hartford Theological 
seminary, Mr. C. S. Chang, at pre- 
sent working in Peking, is quoted as 
saying that it would be difficult for 
him to name ten young returned 
students in the Peking district who 
are taking active part in Chinese 
Christian enterprise.” 

An extensive survey by means of 
questionaires sent to representative 
workers throughout China preced- 
ed this Peking Conference. 


Christian Literature Society. 


The annual meeting of the 
Christian Literature Society was 
held on the 25th November. Act- 


ing Consul-General J. T. Pratt, 


who presided, skillfully summaris- 
ed the present situation and, after 
speaking of the fundamental issues 
which had been raised, and which 
may entirely reshape the govern- 
ment of the country, said: “One 
can only cultivate a sturdy optim- 
ism and hope that the groping 
and blundering of China’s feet 
may at last be finding the path that 
leads to peace and stable condition- 
and the possibility of ordered pro- 
gress.” He pleaded for a greater 
sympathy and help for China at 
this critical time. His closing 
words were “Let the Chinese re- 
member the pregnant words of 
their own Confucius: ‘Learning 
without thought is labour lost: 
thought without learning is danger- 
ous. That, if I may venture to 
suggest it, might well be adopted 
as the motto of this Society.” 
Addresses were also delivered by 
Rev. T. W. Lister, Bishop Boaz, 
and Rev. Evan Morgan. 

(Our readers will be interested 
to hear that Mr. Morgan’s “Guide 
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to Wenli Styles” has been adopted 
in one of the Continental Univer. 
sities as a text book. His Wen 
Styles and Chinese Ideals, also 
Chinese Speaker, are text books in 
the London University.) 


West China General Conference, 


Under the auspices of the Sze. 
chwan Christian Council and _ the 
West China Missions’ Advisory 
Board a Gencral Conference is to 
be held in Chengtu, January 14 to 
18. The several missions and 
churches will hold their annual 
meetings at the same time. The 
theme of the Conference will be 
“Our Unity in Christ.” Two com- 
missions have been at work prepar- 
ing the outlines for the program 
discussion. It is proposed to find a 
church name common to all groups, 
to hold periodic general conferences, 
to organize a Szechwan Christian 
Council and to publish a common 
church paper. Questions related to 
development of Chinese leadership, 
the division of responsibilities, and 
self-support will be considered. 
There are to be 150 missionary and 
250 Chinese delegates. Rev. Donald 
Fay is chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and Rev. K. J. Beaton, 
executive secretary. 


Christian College Finances. 


Among other problems faced by 
the Council on Higher Education 


- at its autumn meeting was that of 


finances. Christian Colleges and 
Universities in China are finding 
serious difficulties in the attempt to 
secure an income sufficient to 
maintain the present high standard. 
The Mission Boards tend to make 
their grants in the form of mission- 
aries instead of money grants that 
can be applied to the salaries 
of desirable Chinese professors. 


Efforts to secure large grants from 
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abroad recently have been dis- 
appointing, and Chinese support for 
‘nstitutions under western control 
hecomes increasingly hard to secure. 
Meantime non-Christian schools are 
assured of indemnity funds which 
with other support will provide such 
facilities as to make the maintenance 
of the present high tuition fees in 
Christian colleges almost impossible. 
Nor is the Chinese Church in a 
position to assume any sense of 
proprietorship for these institutions, 
partly because of indifference 
developed under foreign control and 
administration, partly because of 
limited resources. 


Tribute to Governor Yen. 


The Protestant Mission bodies 
in Shansi have presented their 
governor with a beautifully embos- 
sed and bound memorial, part of 
which as translated reads: “To 
His Excellency, Yen Hsi-shan, 
Governor of Shansi. 

We, the members of various 
Protestant Missions in  Shansi, 
desire to place on record our deep 
appreciation of the peaceful and 
orderly conditions which exist in 
this Province under your wise and 
able governorship. 

We esteem it a privilege to have 
witnessed your unsparing efforts for 
the uplift of the people, in the books 
you have written, and in the schemes 
you have organized for the relief of 
sufferers in times of plague and 
famine. We rejoice in the advance 
of education; in the introduction of 
new industries and the improve- 
ment of old ones; in that which has 
been accomplished in the matter of 
afforestation; in the work of the 
Health Bureau; in the increased 
facilities for travelling; and es- 
pecially in the measures taken for 
the suppression of the traffic in and 
use of narcotic drugs. ~ 


aware that 


The discipline and order main- 
tained by the military and police 
forces are an indication of an en- 
lightened and benevolent rule. We 
unite in grateful thanks for the 
kindly and efficient protection under 
which, as guests from a far coun- 
try, we have been able to prosecute 
our work as missionaries, and we 
shall ever remember the peace we 
have enjoved under your liberal and 
far-sighted administration. 

We assure Your Excellency that 
you are constantly remembered in 
our pravers to the Great God and 
Father of us all, Who has been 
most clearly revealed through Jesus 
Christ, and that it is our most ear- 
nest hope that you may be guided 
and helped in your great and dif- 
ficult task by the Holy Spirit of 
God.” 


An Alternative for a Lost or 
Decaying Religious Faith. 


The Foreign Mission Board, 
Southern Baptist Convention, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, U.S.A., offers a 
prize of One THousSAND DOLLARS 
($1,000) for the best manuscript 
on evangelical Christianity, “An 
Alternative for a Lost or Decaying 
Religious Faith.” 

It is well known to students of 
missions and religions that multi- 
tudes of intelligent men and 
women who once held the faith 
of Roman Catholicism, Greek Or- 
thodoxy, Mohammedanism, Budd- 
hism, etc.. no longer believe in these 
forms of religion, or have become 
eir faith is gradually 
decaying’ Many of these have con- 
founded the whole religious ques- 
tion with that form of religion in 
which they were brought up and 
which is the dominant expression of 
religion in the society about them. 
They have intellectually outgrown 
the. faith of their childhood, but 
have not found an alternative to take 
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its place. They are also conscious 
of unsatisfied religious natures and 
of unattained moral ideals. They 
realize, too, the need of “a power 
not our own which makes for right- 
eousness.” Most of them have a 
feeling that religious truth in a form 
satisfying to their intelligence and 
a religious faith which is capable 
of satisfying their hearts and meet- 
ing their needs, must exist some- 
where. Moreover, these intelligent 
observers see more or less plainly 
that there is a need for a vital re- 
ligious faith to re-enforce personal 
and public morals in the society with 
which they are familiar, even in the 
religious circles of their acquaint- 
ance. 


The Foreign Mission Board 
offers a THOUSAND DOLLARS 
($1,000) for a manuscript of from 
forty thousand to sixty thousand 
words which shall be considered by 
a competent committee as the best 
of those submitted and the most 
suitable to convince and persuade 
men and women of a lost faith in 
all lands to accept evangelical Chris- 
tianity and to test it as a remedy 
for their needs and the needs which 
they have discovered in their fellow- 
men. 


Manuscripts should contain not 
less than forty thousand nor more 
than sixty thousand words. 


Three copies of the manuscript 
must be submitted for the conveni- 


World Field 


The 


Training for Christian Work.— 
Fifteen hundred and sixty-eight 
young people have just registered 
for the free winter courses at The 
Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, 
to prepare for definite Christian 
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ence of the committee which ig to 
examine them. | 

All manuscripts must be in the 
hands of the Foreign © Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Con. 
vention, Richmond, Virginia, 
U.S.A., not later than January 
1926. 

The winning manuscript becomes 
the property of the Foreign Mission 
Board with complete and exclusive 
rights thereto, including copyright 
privileges, of translation and cir. 
culation in any manner in any land 
by any arrangement said Board may 
choose. 

The Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention 
may buy any manuscript not win- 
ning the prize if it shall so desire 
at a price to be agreed upon by the 
Board and the author. The Board 
is under no obligation to purchase 
any manuscript nor the author un- 
der binding obligation to sell to the 
Board. 

Manuscripts must be submitted 
anonymously, a letter to the Cor- 
respondence Secretary of the For- 
eign Mission Board accompanying 
the manuscript. The Secretary will 
then place on the manuscript and 
the accompanying letter identify- 
ing numbers or marks, and these 
letters will be filed in a lockbox 
until the decision of the judges is 
rendered. 

J. F. Love, Cor. Sec’y. 


Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 


work. Six hundred and fifty of 
these are residents of Chicago, en- 
rolled in the evening school. More 
than nine hundred are residents in 
the day school and represent every 
section of the United States and 
many foreign lands. 
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Among Chinese Students.—Paul 
Meng #s the new general secretary 
of the Chinese Students’ Christian 
Association in America. He is an 
alumnus of Tsing Hua College and 
as an indemnity student graduated 
last June from Drew Theological 

inary. He is’ well-known 
among his fellow students in the 
American Colleges. 


World-Wide Intercessory Prayer. 
—The Chicago Church Federation 
has just issued a powerfully worded 
call to the 800 Protestant churches 
of Chicago urging prayer.for “a 
revival of spiritual and vital god- 
liness,” which it declares is “by 
the Holy Spirit only,” and which 
“must be prayed down, and not 
worked up.” And all over America 
and throughout the world, great re- 
ligious gatherings and representative 
bodies are calling for increased in- 
tercession. 


For the Indian Aristocracy. — 
The Mission to the Aristocracy of 
India, which exists for the spiritual 
welfare of the landed nobility and 
their families throughout India, in- 
terests itself in domestic and public 
occurrences in connection with the 
numerous palaces and sends suit- 
able literature as the occasion de- 
mands. The members meet at re- 
gular periods to pray for God’s 
blessing on these “favored sons” in 
their private and political life. An 
effort is now being made to build 
a Prayer Hall with funds to be 
collected from sympathetic friends 
in other countries. 


Canadian Church Union. — The 
United Church of Canada will have 
its official birthday on June 19, 
1925. This was provided in the bill 
which passed both houses of the 

ian Parliament for the Union 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Congregational Churches. Those 


| 


The World Field 


Presbyterian congregations which 
object to the union may remain out- 
side by a vote of the local church, 
but must no longer call themselves 
the Canadian Presbyterian Church. 
The new United Church is destined 
to have a dominant part in molding 
the future religious life of the coun- 


try. 


German Missionaries in the Bri- 
tish Empire—All who have had 
the opportunity of seeing the good 
work that was being carried on by 
German missionary societies before 
the war will rejoice to hear that the 
Conference of British missionary 
societies has received a notification 
from the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies that in future German mis- 
sionaries will be allowed to carry on 
work in all parts of the British 
Empire (except in India), and that 
all the restrictions placed upon them 
as a result of the war are now 
removed. The Indian Government 
has allowed a certain number of 
German missionaries to 
their work, but permission has to 
be asked in each individual case. 
The German missionary societies 
are greatly crippled through lack 
of funds and the depreciation of 
their medium of exchange. 


Traffic in Women. The report 
of the third session of the Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Women 
and Children (under the League of 
Nations) shows progress in dealing 
with a difficult international problem. 
Commenting on the action that 
“pending the abolition of the system 
of state regulation no foreign wom- 
an should be employed in or carry 
on her profession as prostitute in 
any licensed houses,” the Japanese 
delegate reported that no foreign 
prostitutes are to be found in Japan 
and that the policy of the Japanese 
Government is to repatriate any of 
its nationals who may be found to 
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be engaged in prostitution in other 
countries. 

Testimonies were received from 
various countries as to the reasons 
for and advantage of abolishing the 
license system. Some declared that 
the abolition of licensed houses had 
practically killed trafic in women, 
and that alcoholism and the spread 
of venereal disease were favored by 
the license system. 

China, Germany, Italy, Japan and 
several other States had not yet 
reported ratification of the conven- 
tion. 


Americans and Extrality—Am- 
erican citizens who wish to repu- 
diate their rights of extrality will 
read with interest the statement re- 
ceived by the Secretary of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America from the State 
Department. 

“In general,’ American citizens 
are not entitled to waive rights of 
the character to which you refer. 
The treaties concluded between 
China and the United States are 
contracts between two Governments. 
They expressly provide that Amer- 
ican citizens in China shall enjoy, 
with respect to their person and 
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legal authorities of government. 
and that they shall he exempted 
from the processes of Chineg 
law. The observance of these 
provisions of the treaties this 
government has a right to _ insis 
upon and doubtless would insist 
upon, irrespective of the wishes of 
particular individuals who may le 
influenced by religious or other be- 
liefs. It has been repeatedly held 
that a citizen cannot, by his indivi- 
dual act, control the right of his 
government to intervene or afford 


. protection in an appropriate case, 


“With reference to the exercise 
of extra-territorial rights, Congres: 
has furthermore enacted legislation 
extending to American citizens in 
China the laws of the United States. 
No American citizen in China, so 
long as he remains such, can waive 
the application to his person or pro- 
perty of such laws by the claim of 
a preference to be subject to the 
laws of China. The surrender of 
such rights by a portion of the 
American community in China even 
if by a very small number of in- 
dividuals would seriously impair the 
whole system of the treaties as de- 
signed for the protection of all 
classes of American citizens in that 


property, the protection of the country.” 


Notes on Contributors 


Sipney G. Perit, M.B.. Ch.B., is a member of the London Mission 
Society. He arrived in China in February, 1906, and in 1907 was appointed 
to medical missionary work in Tsangchow where he has been located, ex- 
cepting when rendering temporary assistance at the Union Medical College. 
Peking, in 1914. 

GEORGE WEIDMAN GnrorFF is connected with the Canton Christian College 
and is the Dean and General Director of the Ling Han Agricultural College. 
Canton. He has been in China seventeen years engaged in educational and 
agricultural research work. four years of which he spent in special field 
work in horticultural investigations in China for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. | 

Rev. James M. Yarp, A.B., B.D., has been a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, North, since 1910. He worked for twelve years in West 
China. Since 1922 he has been Executive Secretary of the China Centenary 
Movement, located in Shanghai. 
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B. Burcoyne Cuapman, M.A., is a member of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society. His work, during his eleven years in China, has been 
chiefly educational, especially in teacher training. He is the General Secretary 
of the Central China Christian Educational Association. 

Joun Henry Retsner, B.A., M.S.A., is a member of the Presbyterian 
Mission, North, and the Dean of the College of Agriculture and Forestry, 
University of Nanking. He has spent eleven years in China engaged in the 
work of agricultural education. He is the Chairman of the Committee on 
Agricultural Education of the C.C.E.A. and a member. of the Committee 
on Rural Church and Country Problems of the N.C.C. 

Yanc Teun-pao, B.A., graduate of the School of Theology, St. John’s 
University, is a member of the American Church Mission. He is engaged 
in evangelistic, rural church work and is Sunday School Secretary. He isa 
member of the Committee on Religious Education of the N.C.C. and the 
translator of “Pupil and Teacher” by Dr. Weigel. 

Joun B. Grirrine, B.S. in Agr., M.A., is a member of the staff of the 
University of Nanking and the Head of the Department of Rural Education. 
He has spent five years in China specializing in cotton improvement, rural 
education and agricultural extension. 

Cu1ao Cu1-MInG, B.S., a graduate of the University of Nanking, is an 
Associate in the Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Manage- 
ment in the College of Agriculture and Forestry of that University. He is 
engaged chiefly in rural survey work. 

Rev. K. T. Cuuna, B.A., is a member of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hui. For five years he was rector of St. Paul’s Church, Nanking, and two 
years rector of St. Peter’s Church, Shanghai. He is now a secretary of the 
National Christian Council. . | 


Rosert E. CHANDLER, B.D., M.A., is a member of the American Board 


of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He arrived in China in 1911 and 
has been engaged in evangelistic work in the Chihli Province. He is the 
secretary of the Mission. 


Personals 
DEATHS. | ARRIVALS. 
OcTOBER : Canada, Mr. and M 
: , from , r. rs. 
18th, at Toronto, Canada, Mrs. M. Morris Slichter and two children, Miss 
Hardman, C.I.M. C. M. Parry (new), CI.M.; from 


20th, at Ventnor, N. J.. Miss Caroline Norway, Mr. G. Rinvold (new), N.M.C.; 
Rosemary Rawlinson; of peritonitis. re- from England, Mr. J. O. Fraser, C.I.M.; 


sulting from acute appendicitis. Age 13 from U.S.A., Mrs. J. G. Nelson, and one 
years 2 months. child, Miss R. W. Nelson, Mr. J.A.E. 
Nelson, Mr. R. A. Brehm, (new), Miss 
NOVEMBER: | E. E.- Staalesen (new), S.A.M.; Miss 
Sth, Edward Gardner Craighill, son of | F. L. Downs (new), C.1.M. 
Rev. and Mrs. Lloyd R. Craighill, age | _.!7th, from Germany, Mr. H. D. 
eight months. Zimmermann (new), L.M. 
18th, at Changsha, Hunan, from heart 23rd, from U.S.A., Miss E. E. Hershey, | 


failure, Miss Annie R. Morton, of the C.1.M. 
American Presbyterian Mission. 25th, from Sweden, Mrs. Sven Carlsson, 
24th, at Shanghai, Rose Cullen, wife Miss A. L. Aastrém (new), Sw. A. M. 


of Edward Wilson Wallace, of the . OcTOoBER : 
Canadian Methodist Mission and -As- Sth, from U.S.A.. Mr. Edward E. 


sociate General Secretary of the China Taylor, Mr. T. De W. Payne, (all new), 
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10th, from Canada, Miss E. M. Broom- 
hall, Miss L. Shierholtz, (all new), 
C.I.M.; Mr. and Mrs. James H. Pott 
and one child, A‘C.M.; from U.S.A., 
Dr. L. P. Rand, Mr. F. S. Hatton, Mr. 
J..S. Hulse, Mr. A. B. Allen, (all new), 
C.1.M.; from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. S. Green, C.1.M. 

16th, from U.S.A., Miss M. E. Wood, 
A:C.M.; Miss Hieb, (mew), Miss Wiley, 
A.B.C.F.M.; Mr. and Mrs. Holm and 
three children, L.U.M.; Miss Norah 
Wheeler, L.M.S. 

17th, from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sewell, Mr. Madar, (all new), F.F.M.A.; 
from Sweden, Miss Anderson, Miss 
Mr. Alfredson, (all new), 

19th, from England, Miss Hodges, 
Miss Allen, Miss Hall, Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Sandy, (all new), W.M.M.S.; Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Perry, Mr. Scott, (all new), 
U.M.C.; Mr. John S. Barr, Dr. Annie 


Sydenham, (2ll new), Dr. and Mrs. - 


Lavington Hart, Miss Haward, L.M.S. 
- 20th, from U.S.A., Miss Mary C. 
Parker, (new), P.N. 

2lst, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Tal- 
one child, Miss Parker, (new), 
R.C.A. 


22nd, from Britain, Rev. H. Marsden, 


L.M.S. 

26th, from Britain, Miss F. M. Wood, 
Miss I. A. Manger, B.M.S.; Dr. Hadden, 
W.M.M.S.; Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Barling 
and one child, C.I.M.; from Canada, 
Miss C. Anderson, P.M.; Miss E. B. 
Griffith, C.I.M.; Mr. and Mrs. Eadie, 
P.C.C.; Mr. and Mrs. Morgan and one 
child, M.C.C.; from U.S.A.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey and four children, Y.M.; 
Mr. Valderhang, (new), Aug.; Miss 
L. Donaldson, P.N.; Dr. and Mrs. J. S. 
Grant, A.B.F.M.S.; Miss J. K. Cook, 
(new), Miss E. C. Deahl, A.C.M. 


NOVEMBER: 

Ist, from England, Mr. G. W. Bailey, 

Miss A. M. Bishop, Miss E. M. Darby, 
Miss D. Fursdon, Miss M. C. Goddard, 
Miss E. B. Hayward, Miss W. N. Vin- 
cent, Miss E. A. White, (all new), Mr. 
and Mrs. W. G. Bobby, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Mungeam, Miss E. Wallis, Miss S. 
Gowar, Miss G. I. F. Taylor, C.I.M. 
- 2nd, from England, Miss Johnson, Miss 
Compton, (new), C.M.M.L.; Miss Ander- 
son, L.U.M.; from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
John D. Hayes and three children, P.N. 

4th, from Britain, Rev. and Mrs. W. 
F. Rowlands and two children, L.M.S.; 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Jennings, C.I.M.; from 
U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. Samuel R. Ensign, 
(new), P.N.; Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Mc- 
Curdy, and one child, Miss Gertrude 
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Oldroyd, M.E.F.B.; Dr. and Mrs. A. H 
Webb, Miss Florence Skevington, Miss 
Gladys Skevington, Miss Esther Nelson, 
(all new), Miss Harriet Brittingham 
Miss Jean Gates, Mrs. F. J. White, Mrs 
G. H. Waters, Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Dye 
A.B.F.M.S. | 

7th, from England, Mr. and Mrs 
Clarke and two children, Miss Melville 
C.M.M.L.; Mr. and Mrs. H. Wupperfeld. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Carwardine, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. W. Funnell and two children, 
Mr. M. L. Griffith, C.IM.,; from Ger. 
many, Mr. P. Schmidt, Mr. F. € 
Wehmeyer, (all new), A.C.M.; from 
Australia, Mr. N. J. Amos, Mr. C. E 
Tweddell, (all new), C.I.M. 

8th, from America, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Kauderer, C.I.M.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Riggs, and three children, Mr. Romig, 
P.N.; Rev. and Mrs. G. Holland, Miss 
M. E. West, Miss R. Law, Miss H. 
Hoffmar, Miss A. Dkfeldt, Miss L, 
Balland, Miss M. Church, Miss M. 
Broure, Mr. znd Mrs. C. B. Carter, Mr. 
A. Engel, Mr. J. Carpentier, (all new), 
C.& M.A. | 

10th, from New Zealand, Miss O. G. 
Searle, (new), C.I.M. 

12th, from America, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. A. Crampton, C.C.C., (new). 


OEPARNTURGES. 


SEPTEMBER: 


15th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. R. G. 
Walker and one child, C.I.M. 

16th, for Britain, Rev. Frank Harmon, 
B.M.S.; Rev. and Mrs. J. Vale and one 
child, Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Hockman 
and two children, Miss Louisa Meadows, 
Miss Lily Meadows, C.I.M. 

24th, for America,- Miss Amy Dunn, 
Miss Helen Hall, Mr. Ivan H. Ware, 
| 

28th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs, F. L. 
Canfield, C.I.M. 

29th, for Australia, Dr. and Mrs. E. 1. 
Stucker and one child, L.M.S. 


OCTOBER : 

12th, for Sweden, Miss A. Gustafsson, 
Miss Carleson, H. F. 

14th, for Britain, Miss D. Wyon, Miss 
M. E. Marten, L.M.S.; Miss A. M 
Pearson, B.M.L.S. 

17th, for Europe, Mrs. J. V. W. Ber- 
gamini and two children, A.C.M. 

20th, for U.S.A., Mrs. Elliott, F.B.C.M. 

21st, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Pye 
and one child, A.B.C.F.M.; Miss Lucy 
Kent, A.C.M. 

24th, for Australia, Mr. A. Goold and 
one child, Rev. and Mrs. D. F. Pike and 
two children, C.I.M.; for New Zealand, 
Rev. and Mrs. H, S. Conway and one 
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